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CHRONICLE 


The War.—German artillery has been active during 
the week in Belgium, especially in the vicinity of Het Sas, 
and Steenstraete, and in France, north of Arras. North of 
Arras, however, whatever gains have 
been made are on the side of the 
French. In Champagne the French 
have consolidated their victory at Tahure by storming and 
holding against counter attacks La Courtine, but have 
lost Butte de Tahure. The Italians have been making 
strong efforts both in the Trentino and along the Isonzo, 
with greater success than has attended their operations 
for many months. Further progress has been made 
towards the isolation of Riva, and Goritz seems to be 
in greater danger than at any previous time. It is under 
bombardment, and Austrian reinforcements are hurry- 
ing from other fields to meet the increased vigor of the 
Italian attacks. In the east the Germans have taken 
Illuxt, on the road to Dvinsk, and gained a little ground 
at several points between Riga and Dvinsk, but have not 
yet got their guns within range of either city, and on the 
whole the Russians seem to be holding their own. Fur- 
ther south, at Novo Grodek, Lida, and near Baronovitch, 
the Russians have been on the offensive, but have not 
gained any great advantage. Along the river Styr the 
Russians have been more successful, and the Austro- 
Germans in Volhynia find it hard to hold them back. 

Serbia continues to occupy the attention of the world 
to the exclusion of almost every other theater in the 
war. The situation of the Serbians is growing more 
desperate. On the west the Aus- 
trians have driven the Serbians out 
of Bosnia, have pushed forward 
from Visegrad into Serbia, and have joined forces with 
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the Germans at Milanovac. The advance of the Austro- 
Germans in the Morava valley is steadily proceeding, and 
has reached a point within eight miles of Cacak and 
Kragujevac. . The vigorous resistance of the Serbians is 
unable to hold back the invaders effectually, but the 
Teuton progress will be increasingly costly, for the Teu- 
tons are now approaching a territory that is both moun- 
tainous and strongly fortified. By joining forces at 
Ljubicevac, in the northeastern corner of Serbia, the 
Austro-Germans and the Bulgarians isolated the Ser- 
bians from Rumania, got control of the Danube, and 
opened up communications with Turkey. 

From the east the Bulgarians are also closing in. on 
the.-Serbi One of the Bulgarian armies has cap- 
» the only fortified place on the eastern 
Serbian border. Another Bulgarian 
{ at 4 \ Belabthohe army has taken Knjazevac, and ad- 
byt! vanced some miles beyond it toward 

A little further south a third army has reduced 
#? The capture of these three places gives the Bul- 
garians control of the Timok valley, and establishes ex- 
cellent railroad communications between Sofia and the 
Bulgarian armies, and between the armies themselves. 
As it has also removed the principal obstacles on their 
way to Nish, the fall of this city is now regarded as in- 
evitable. This is the more likely, because the Allies, who 
have had some success in southern Serbia, having in- 
vaded Bulgaria and approached Strumnitza, are cut off 
from the Serbians, and as far as can be ascertained are 
not in sufficient numbers to overcome the Bulgarians or 
to prevent them from isolating the northern Serbian 
forces. For a time it was thought that the recapture of 
Kuprili by the Serbians was a step in this direction, but 
its second capture by the Bulgarians has put an end to 
this impression. The Allies are fighting with their backs 
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to Greece, and may soon find themselves forced back into 
Greek territory. Meanwhile the Bulgarians are extend- 
ing their lines through southern Serbia. 

The outlook for Serbia is all the darker because it now 
seems certain that neither Greece nor Rumania has any 
intention of intervention in her behalf. According 
to the latest reports, France has sent to Serbia 150,000 
soldiers, Great Britain about 15,000, while Russia, in 
addition to bombarding Varna, has an unknown number 
of soldiers on transports proceeding by way of the Black 
Sea to the Bulgarian coast. The general belief, however, 


is that these forces will be too late to prevent the sub- | 


jugation of Serbia. 


France.—The Abbey of St. Denis has lately been the 
scene of a remarkable manifestation of faith on the part 
of French Catholics, who have just concluded sev- 


eral days of prayer for France. One 
Religion ; 


a day was given over to prayers for 
The Ministry : 8 pray 


the wounded; another to prayers for 
the soldiers in the field; a third to prayers for prisoners; 
a fourth to prayers for widows and orphans and for the 
repose of the souls of those killed in battle, and so on. 
While this scene was enacting at St. Denis, Le Journal 
was suggesting that the Cathedral of Reims be secular- 
ized and made a memorial monument to the heroes who 
have been killed and will be killed in the war. Catholics 
have not yet been heard in this regard. Just at present 
the latter are discussing the reestablishment of some 
kind of diplomatic relations between France and the 
Vatican. Opinions are much divided on the subject of 
the ways and means of bringing this about. Many de- 
mand an official representation at the Holy See, insisting 
that this is necessary because of some religious problems 
now existing, and others which will come into existence 
at the close of war. Other Catholics believe official 
representation impossible, feeling that the Government 
will never consent to a resumption of relations with the 
Vatican; hence these Catholics have suggested an un- 
official representative, a layman, chosen by a committee 
of bishops delegated by the hierarchy for this purpose. 
In this way it is thought that a permanent bond between 
French Catholics and the Vatican can be established. 
Needless to say the Holy See has had no part in the 
discussion. 

The new Ministry was formed by Briand on October 
29. The real reason for the change has not been made 
known. Viviani announced that Delcassé had resigned 
for reasons of health, but on interpellation refused to 


produce the letter of resignation. In the debate that 


followed, Painlevé demanded that information about the 
Balkan campaign be given the Chamber; this too was re- 
fused; Viviani resigned, and this Ministry was formed: 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Briand; State, 
Freycinet; War, Gallieni; Marine, Lacaze; Finance, 
Ribot; Interior, Malvy: Commerce, Clementel; Public 
Works, Sembat; Justice, Viviani; Colonies, Doumergue ; 








PublicInstruction and War Inventions, Painlevé; Agri- 
culture, Meline; Labor, Metin; Ministers of State with- 
out Portfolio, Bourgeois, Combes, Guesde, Denys Cochin ; 
General Secretary of Foreign Affairs with a seat in the 
Cabinet, Jules Cambon. Evidently an attempt has been 
made to placate all factions: Radical and Catholic are 
to sit side by side, probably not for long, however. 
There are several very old men in this Ministry. De 
Freycinet is eighty-seven years old, Combes is eighty, 
Meline is seventy-seven, Ribot, seventy-three; Bour- 
geois, sixty-four. 


Germany.—The exact statistics of the members of 
Catholic Religious Orders and Congregations engaged in 
the service of the country have now been compiled, al- 
though they cover only the first half 
year of the war, to January 1. Ac- 
cording to the carefully arranged 
tables, the Orders of men have furnished, during that 
time, 1,963 soldiers, of whom 232 were wounded and 62 
killed ; 1,307 hospital and Red Cross workers, of whom 
386 were in the field; 127 chaplains at the front, 253 
priests laboring in the hospitals and 20 in the prison 
camps. Thirty-eight of the members of religious Orders 
were decorated with the Iron Cross. The sisterhoods 
have been at least equally active; 1,054 Sisters were with 
the army and in the halting places, while 11,502 were en- 
gaged in hospital work at home, having had in their care 
no fewer than 270,250 wounded before January 1 of the 
present year. Of 18 Jesuits serving in the field and 13 
in the capacity of chaplains, mentioned in one of the 
tables, nine received the Iron Cross. Many others are 
variously employed. No account is taken in these statistics 
of the great numbers of priests and seminarians not con- 
nected with religious Orders and Congregations. Cath- 
olics of all classes are nobly doing their full duty in the 
present war, while at the same time, in obedience to the 
desire of the Holy Father, they have earnestly made their 
own the papal prayer for peace. Characteristic, too, of 
the depth of faith of the German Catholics and their 
deep sincerity is the war prayer composed for them by 
the Bishop of Speyer to the “Lord of Hosts.” After ask- 
ing Him in glowing words to protect with His infinite 
power the troops and their princes, the prayer continues: 

Holy and eternal God, open the eyes of our people and give 
them the grace to see Thy Divine purposes in this hour of their 
trial, to bow in the spirit of penance beneath Thy mighty hand 
and to cast forth from their midst all foreign gods. In the 
days when our arms are triumphant we shall give the glory to 
Thy name and not boast of our prowess. In the time of mis- 
fortune we shall not despair. Before the graves where multi- 
tudes lie buried, we would by Thy grace grow in the fear of 
God and trust in God, in fidelity to the Imperial House, in love 
toward our people, and would make the brave resolution to begin 
a new life. 


He then asks for unfailing strength under the bur- 


dens of war, petitions for the healing of wounds inflicted, 
for perseverance in works of charity and in the service 
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of Him who is the Father of the orphan and the Con- 
soler of the afflicted, and finally he begs the blessing of 
an honorable and a speedy peace. 


Great Britain.—A recent edition of the London Times 
contains portions of a speech on recruiting, delivered 
by Lord Rosebery, at Leith. The speaker announced 
that “all that could be done by re- 
cruiting speeches had been done al- 
ready, and if men would not »come 
in, more serious and drastic plans would have to be 
adopted.” 


Recruiting 


of the Home Rule Bill that resistance showed signs of wide- 
spread collapse; and we believe that the war, which has left 
the Unionists of the three southern provinces in a minority 
in the new armies as they will be in an Irish Parliament, has 
worn down a great part of the barrier which has hitherto 
existed between the two parties. Archbishop Bernard is a 
leader of a great and growing body of opinion with whom 
ultimately must rest the settlement of the Ulster question. 
They alone possess the possible avenues of approach between 
the Ulster party and the remainder of Ireland; and on their 
success or failure in using their commanding position the 
settlement will depend. If civil strife in Ireland is to be 
averted at the end of the war, its prevention will depend 


| almost entirely on the efforts of the southern Unionists. 


We were spending four millions a day, and if the war dragged | 


on for years we should not merely lose our four millions a day, 


but we should lose the best of our manhood and we should be | 


an exhausted country for a century to come even if we won. 
The need was infinitely greater now than before. With the 
torch of war lit in the Balkans, heavy, direful explosions were 
certain to follow. If the gentle methods of appeal and harangue 
did not succeed in getting enough men, there was something 
sterner coming. If the war turned to the advantage of Germany 
the young man who did not enlist would be slinking about the 
streets like a leper, feeling that as far as he was concerned the 
country was demolished, and he did not raise a finger to save her. 


Some few days after this the Manchester Guardian 
announced that recruiting was proceeding more rapidly 
than at any time since the early days of the war. Dis- 
patches state that one of the chief obstacles confronting 
the recruiting officers is the attitude of many employers 
who not only refuse to grant recruits allowances, as was 
done at the beginning of the war, but will not guarantee 
positions to them should they return from the war. 
The increase in recruits appears to be particularly grati- 
fying to the authorities because it has come about 
despite the fact that Lord Derby’s scheme for calling on 
men by sections, “drawing first the unmarried and those 
not engaged in work connected with the production of 
arms and munitions of war, has not yet been put into 
operation.” The President of the Board of Education 
has addressed an appeal to teachers urging enlistment, 
warning them in these words, that the time for sacrifice 
has come. “There is a time when a man who is building 
must leave his work to guard against the destruction of 
the building itself. That time has now come.” 


Ireland.—Just at present the Irish press is much pre- 
occupied with the discussion of Home Rule. The oc- 
casion for the new discussion is the election to the 
Protestant See of Dublin, by the 
Bench of Bishops, of Dr. Bernard, 
whose plea for peace between the 
different Irish factions was recently noted in AMERICA. 
Commenting on the election, New Jreland says: 


Home Rule 


We regard his appointment as full of the deepest political 
significance. It is the strongest confirmation we have yet 
received of a view which we have repeatedly put forward, 
that the Unionists outside of Ulster have practically aban- 
doned their resistance to Home Rule. With the final stages 








Similarly Professor W. T. Trench of Trinity College, 
writes in the Daily Express: 


At the present time, as everyone knows, there 


is a grave political problem to be faced by us sooner 
or later in connection with the proposed changes in the 
government of this country. It is natural that much 


strong language should have been used on behalf of Prot- 
estants and Conservatives in Ireland; yet it is worth inquir- 
ing whether the views of a majority of educated men among 
us are not represented by admirable words such as those of 
the Bishop of Ossory in his address to the Ossory Diocesan 
Synod. If our differences are to be composed, if a 
satisfactory solution of our domestic problem is to be found, 
it will have to be found in Ireland, as Sir Horace Plunkett 
has said, and not at Westminster. But when is any attempt 
to be made to find a solution? It is universally assumed that 
no move is to be made until after the end of the war, and 
indeed it may be most desirable that it should be possible to 
postpone it until then, but, unfortunately, that will most 
probably be too late. Those Protestants and Con- 
servatives who desire an Irish reconciliation ought to be 
drawing together now. It may be that much of the 
nation’s future depends upon their doing so. 


The National V olunteer exclaims: 


It is only fools or fanatics who pretend to think that Home 
Rule is anything but an inevitable fact of the near future. 
The rule of a caste in Ireland is over. 


The Leader, in the course of a vigorous paragraph, 
remarks: “Now that the no distant date is again ‘in the 
air,’ we think we correctly interpret the spirit of Irish 
Ireland as being similar to what it was, say, about a 
dozen years ago.” This apparently means that “offen- 
sive has ceased all round.” Be that as it may, the North 
is not appeased ; sentiment there appears to be just what 
it was when the Jrish Churchman said: “We have the 
offer of aid from a continental monarch who, if Home 
Rule is forced on the Protestants of Ireland, is prepared 
to send an army to attach Ireland to his 
dominions. The Protestants of Ireland will 
welcome that delivery.” 

The effects of the war on Ireland have been discussed 
quite dispassionately during the week. New Ireland is 
sure that there will be “a very heavy decline in the 
Irish population during the next 
decade.” Before the war the male 
population between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five amounted to about 650,000. 


Some Effects 
of the War 
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Death and emigration are reducing this number day after 
day. Then, too, the prosperity due to the war is “a 
spurious prosperity” which cannot possibly last. 


Farmers are getting higher prices for produce, but the 


quantity grown has been sadly diminished and there has | 
Chief,” made a night raid on the churches of Merida, the capital 


been, moreover, a great increase in the cost of feeding 
stuffs, of seed and of all raw material; besides these 
the enormous tax must be taken into consideration, an 
item which causes much uneasiness. 
a ray of hope in the “Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society,” which appears to be making splendid progress. 


There is, however, | 


This organization now numbers 1,023 cooperative socie- | 


ties with a membership of 106,200 farmers. 
over” for 1914 was £3,733,000, as against £3,333,000 of 
former years, thus giving hope that the farmers may 
help the nation to recover its balance after the war is 
over. 


Mexico.—There has been little change in Mexican 
affairs during the week. Villa and Carranza are 


The “turn- | 


still at odds, with the odds greatly in favor of the latter, | 


and the border is still disturbed, much 
to the chagrin of Texans whose de- 
sire for protection has just been 
met by our Government. Carranza, it is reported, has 
been recognized by Austria-Hungary and Salvador. 
Recognition by the latter country is a decided advantage 
to the Mexican, for it means the release to Carranza of 
a shipload of arms held in Salvador. Details of Car- 
ranza’s financial operations in Yucatan are as follows: 


The Week's News; 
Yucatan 


His Government practically monopolized the trade of 


Yucatan’s staple product, sisal, paying an apparently high 
price in greatly depreciated paper currency. Carranza’s 
agents sold the sisal in the United States and retained the 
gold received for it, thus depriving Yucatan of all profit. 
Meantime the prices of even the necessities of life rose 
enormously, a fact which bore hard on the poor. How- 
ever, glowing reports of conditions were spread broad- 
cast by the Carranzista agents. An example of their 
trustworthiness is had from a statement to the effect that 
1,000,000 laborers are engaged in the production of sisal. 
The census of Yucatan, which accounts for men, women 
and children, numbers less than 300,000! America has 
already published facts concerning religious conditions 
in Yucatan, but the following letter, written by a Yuca- 
tanian, is of such historic value that it is reproduced, at 
the risk of some few repetitions: 

Don Venustiano Carranza has solemnly protested that his gov- 
ernment never persecuted the Catholic religion. In order to 
weigh this declaration at its just value, I shall not recall the 
outrages committed on various occasions by his agents against 


| ment it remained unharmed. 


nuns and priests, the pillage and plunder of churches, and count- | 


less other acts committed against Catholic worship. These are 
already well known to the readers of AMERICA. There are, how- 
ever, other facts, altogether new and striking, which tell us 
plainly and unmistakably how far from realization are the 
hopes entertained that the party recently recognized by Presi- 


dent Wilson, as the government de facto in Mexico, can ever | 
respect real liberty of conscience and belief. 


These I shall re- | 





late in order that you may get a complete idea of the régime 
under which we are living. 

On the eve of the final decision of the Pan-American Con- 
ference, when Carranza was endeavoring, tooth and nail, to make 
good his claims as a capable ruler, a band of his favored minions 
under the leadership of Alvarado, himself the pet of the “First 


of the State of Yucatan, which before the Carranza régime had 
been one of the richest and most flourishing states of Mexico. 
This band of malefactors ruthlessly destroyed altars dating from 
colonial days and looked upon as works of art and historical 
relics, plundered the Cathedral, an architectural gem of the 
sixteenth century, and mutilated its ornaments and walls, con- 
fiscated the costly jewels and treasures presented to it by the 
founders of the State, the fathers and ancestors of the people of 
Yucatan, committed the most sacrilegious and appalling outrages 
against the consecrated Hosts, and this while the bells were all 
the time ringing and clanging full peal to terrify the citizens. One 
of these robbers broke into pieces the famous Crucifix once car- 
ried into battle by the Conquistadores of the sixteenth century 
and naturally greatly respected by the people. Others reduced 
to ashes the archives containing most valuable documents 
relating to the history of Yucatan. In one of the chapels there 
had been for centuries a Crucifix which, so traditions say, had 
been carved by an Indian artist from the wood of a tree over 
which there gleamed a mysterious light. That Crucifix had 
always been an object of veneration to the people of Yucatan, 
and in many a tragic episode of the nation’s history the faithful 
prostrate before it begged God for relief and protection. The 
Crucifix and its hallowed traditions were bound up with the 
very life of the people; their religious and patriotic sentiments 
centered around it. Against this sacred palladium these outlaws 
directed all their fury and attacks. They tore it from the wall, 
flung it to the ground, and as, according to the popular tradition, 
the famous Crucifix had been once miraculously saved from the 
flames when everything else had been consumed, they saturated 
it with oil and tried to burn it in the street. But to their astonish- 
Then they tried to break it to 
pieces. They were just as unsuccessful. Just then certain 
henchmen of Alvarado came on the scene and lyingly asserting 
that the famous Crucifix was the center and the rallying-point 
of disorder and revolt, they carried it off and flung it into one 
of the cells of the prison, where undoubtedly it is to-day. 

The spot where all these outrages took place is but a few 
yards distant from the Executive Mansion, where Alvarado had 
his residence, and where there was a military guard. Close by 
there was a police station. The authorities might certainly have 
prevented or checked all these outrages contrary to law, to order 
and decency; they did not do it. The abettors of all these 
sacrileges were led by agents of Alvarado, men openly known as 
such and protected by him. When some one asked Alvarado 
to punish the guilty, he refused to do so. At the same time he 
openly declared his will and intention of doing away with all 
religious teaching and instruction, saying that he was going to 
put an end to all “superstition and fanaticism.” 

These facts can be read in the Yucatan papers which published 
them at the time, and which Alvarado has persecuted and har- 
assed in every way for their boldness. They are proved and 
certified to by many eminent and highly respectable citizens of 
the State. 

Thus the Carranzistas outraged the most hallowed beliefs of a 
whole people and insulted us in a thousand ways, while at the 
same time they were making profession of religious tolerance and 
of respect for individual liberty. At the very gates of your 


| country a people’s rights are violated, liberty of conscience is 


outraged and the authors and abettors of these crimes have your 
protection and friendship. 


The letter hardly calls for comment. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 
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XLI—The Young Man and Salesmanship 


HERE was atime when the man who went about the 
country selling the manufacturer’s products was 
known as a “drummer.” His efficiency was measured 
by his ability to tell funny stories. If he got a laugh he 
got an order. Today the salesman is neither a traveling 
clown nor a wandering minstrel. He is an earnest, en- 
ergetic, capable man who must have a fund of reasons 
instead of a stock of yarns. He reasons with a prospec- 
tive purchaser to make him think certain thoughts. The 
first vital point in selling, after the salesman has learned 
his goods or his proposition, is to settle on what his pros- 
pective customer must think before he will buy and how 
he can be led to think so. 

A salesman must plan out the general lines of all he is 
going to do when he meets his customer, and of all he is 
going to say, so that his every action and every word 
will keep the prospective buyer’s mind always working 
towards the final function. 

Real advertising is salesmanship and true salesman- 
ship is the power to persuade people to purchase a prod- 
uct at a profit to the seller, and to render a service to 
the customer. The power to persuade in selling comes 
from a knowledge of one’s self, a knowledge of the goods 
you are handling, a knowledge of the customer, and the 
application of this knowledge. To render a service to a 
customer, the salesman must look at the sales trans- 
action through the eyes of the buyer. When the buyer 
parts with his money for goods, he expects to receive an 
equivalent of the sum expended; if he does not, he is 
naturally dissatisfied, and adopts means of spending his 
money to better advantage. 

There are five factors to a sales transaction: the sale 
itself, the salesman, the customer, the goods, and the 
advertising. 

(1) The sale itself may originate in the mind of the 
salesman ; if so, he calls, for instance, on Mr. Newlywed 
to convince him of the wisdom of carrying an insurance 
policy as an immediate and permanent protection to his 
home. Picture the mental stages through which the mind 
of Mr. Newlywed would pass, if the salesman should 
say: “You may meet with an accident today or tomor- 
row which may be the cause of using up your income 
and leaving your home destitute.” He has thus made 
Newlywed think about the matter, and if conditions be 
favorable, brings him to sign the application form. This 
thinking, feeling, and action must enter into every sale. 

(2) The salesman must above all things know him- 
self, and knowing himself, he must correct his faults. 
He must have the sterling qualities of industry, honesty, 
perseverance, thoroughness, punctuality, courtesy, cleanli- 
ness, loyalty, imagination, discipline and personality. 
(3) The salesman must be a student of human nature 





and have a special knowledge of his customers, and also 
the ability to apply that knowledge. He must know how 
to approach men; and to do this he should be able to 
recognize their characteristics at a glance. This can be 
acquired through contact, study, and experience. 

(4) To secure satisfaction in the minds of the cus- 
tomers, and hence repeated orders, is the aim of the 
seller ; and he cannot do this unless he has excellent goods 
and can show them to advantage. He must know his 
goods, and all about them ; he must know how to describe 
them, their uses, and their strong points. 

(5) Advertising is creating a demand for a thing 
through publicity. Advertising is the force that brings 
people with money into a store to buy goods. Every 
merchant who has something to sell needs to employ 
some form of advertising to increase his sales. 

The work of salesmanship makes a certain demand on 
the physical powers. Unless a man has an adequate 
knowledge of the laws of health and of the best means 
of developing, using and conserving physical energy, 
there is danger of his falling sick at the moment when it 
is absolutely necessary that he should be at business. 
Similarly a man has mental powers which call for the 
same treatment. Success demands ability to think deeply 
and accurately. He must know his goods thoroughly, 
for he cannot convince a buyer that they will be of ser- 
vice to him unless they are described in detail. 

It is necessary for a salesman to know his customers be- 
cause human nature is so diversified that one method of ap- 
proaching all buyers would not sell enough goods to pay 
expenses. The salesman makes prospective buyers think 
as he wants them to think by applying the knowledge of 
all the facts that come under the heads “the sale,” “the 
customer,” and “the goods.” In that way he attracts 
favorable attention, creates desire, inspires confidence, 
carries conviction, and moves to action the prospective 
purchaser. So we see that salesmanship is an art be- 
cause its successful exercise implies the skill and power 
of performing certain actions, acquired by experience, 
study or observation. Salesmanship of today is often 
called scientific salesmanship and it may well be called 
a science, because it implies knowledge and application 
of facts in the sale of goods. 

The rewards of successful salesmanship are greater 
today than ever before, because the field of business is 
world-wide in extent. There are no limits to the pos- 
sibilities of a salesman’s career, excepting the limitations 
of human capacity and endurance. To be a salesman is 
no longer a reproach, for the successful salesman is 
afforded ample opportunity for the highest honors, for 
unlimited wealth and power. It is a field to attract the 
able and the ambitious and in which to exercise the 
greatest talents. Among all the careers open to an enter- 
prising young man, three-fourths are crowded to the 
point of suffocation, the supply being much greater than 
the demand. But the demand for good salesmen is al- 
ways greater than the supply. 
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When the power of salesmanship is once acquired, it 
will be a man’s most valuable personal asset. He can 
first use it to obtain money for completing his education, 
or for experimenting with a more congenial employ- 
ment, and if he should fail in other lines he can return 
to salesmanship and build up his fortune again. The 
selling power of a salesman is very largely the power 
of personality, and in a successful salesman’s daily ex- 


perience he has to bring to bear all the varied qualities | 
He must do | 


that go to make up scientific salesmanship. 





| discontent that the very foundations of our Republic are 


_of women to do the work God set them to do. 


his duty loyally, maintain his self-respect, and thus com- | 


mand the respect of others. 
JosepH Gerarp MorGan, 
Young Men’s Catholic Association, Boston. 


Spread of Social Disorder 


N°e \DY expects a perfect society this side of 

heaven. But since both philosophy and practice 
have so far departed from the moral law, and since 
women seek to enter on equal terms those spheres for 
which they are disqualified by their physical being and 
their natural character, it is worth while to contrast the 
order within the spheres which women dominate with 
that existing where men hold the reigns of power. Are 
the home and social intercourse in a better state of mor- 
ality than commerce and politics ? 

If the departments of civilized life over which women 
rule were strictly in order, then, indeed, they might 
assist in setting to rights man’s world, for there is much 
to be done. Truly, things are due to Cesar which men 
deny and things are done to Cesar that stress and strain 
the civil peace, while the absence of economic justice 
sets class against class. Yes, it must be said that both 
politics and trade are in disorder, but men, not women, 
should set them in order. 
own work to be done by women, and women were able 
to do it, who then would do the work which women 
alone are qualified to do? 

The Feminists have the answer, they look to see the 
woman made more of a man and the man more of a 
woman. Aye! the philosophy of a great English poet 
has ripened in these sixty years, for the superman will 
be not only absolutely soulless but practically sexless. 

That the woman’s world is greatly in disorder no one 
can deny. Men are helpless before the task of setting 
it to rights. The nature of the disorders in the home 
and in society are such that women alone can cope with 
them. But “votes for women” merely confounds the 
confusion. Neither can the votes of men reach to the 
core of the issue, for it lies in the mental and moral 
fabric of woman’s weaving. Woman may, if she will, 


heal the sores that are festering within her own dominion. 
But if she will, she must call upon the Vicar of Christ 
for her instruction. 

Suffragists have so long been weaving public opinion 
with the warp of mental rebellion and the woof of sex 


If men should permit their | 
| and intuition. 


being sapped, because of the failure of a vast number 
Even 
the mention of her natural qualifications and their cor- 
responding activities is vexatious to those most advanced 
in denying the true mission of woman. Their insistent 
iteration is for freedom from all the limitations of con- 
vention. Lacking the structure of logic, they read into 
the meaning of convention those limitations of sex re- 
lations prescribed by nature itself. Moreover, as a con- 
sequence of a lack of interior womanliness that is com- 
pelling, our country faces the demoralizing influence of 
vain women, idle women, selfish women, luxurious 
women with their real rights contemned and their duties 
unperformed. 

Woman’s legitimate rights, as the second term of 
mankind, give her control of the home and of society, 
and her duties are to keep these environments in good 
order. But the following after strange gods has dis- 
ordered her provinces and is constantly working havoc 
to the cause of Christ. 

Besides woman’s work in the home and in society, she 
plays a secondary, though very important, part within 
the civic and exchange spheres. So it is that woman’s 
influence is good or bad in civics and in trade in propor- 


tion as she keeps within or exceeds her proper influence. 


within these extended environments. 

In the elevated arts, music, painting, architecture, com- 
parisons are invidious, for men are freely at home upon 
these fields, while women are but occasional comers. But 
woman, as well as man, has her creative spheres. Her 
great art is worked out interiorly; in conscious union 
with the Giver of Life, she moulds the future of her 
unborn children, dedicating her first-born to the especial 
service of God. Women build in the hearts of the 
little ones, in the hearts of men, in the world of emotion 
Masculine building, on fhe other hand, is 
exterior: men organize governments and build up the 
intellectual and moral codes that show the designs of 


| Almighty God. Thus, working together in complemen- 


| of the world in order. 





tary spheres, men and women lay the foundation in the 
home and build gloriously those nations which honor 
God. 

No votes are needed for the women to set their half 
Besides, the most fatal disorders 
are seen in the home, where even the votes of men are 
powerless, for men have not in their keeping the chastity 
of motherhood. It was to our Blessed Mother that. God 
gave the custody of the Redeemer who was to appear. 
It is the woman who commits that abomination of desola- 
tion, murder of the unborn child, the most ruthless crime 
ever devised by the ingenuity of wickedness. Votes are 
not wanted to prevent another vile practice, which lead- 
ing suffragists advocate. Votes are not wanted to give 
good care to helpless infants in squalid homes, but 
rather the early conviction of the mother that a child is 
a gracious gift from God, and a drill in the best prac- 
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tices known in the care of babes. Votes are not wanted 
to cure the incorrigible children who crowd our juvenile 
courts, but, rather, good government at home, where 
parents are commissioned by the Judge of judges. Votes 
are not wanted to clear our streets of hoodlums, but 
mothers who do not harken to evil counsels. Votes are 
not wanted to solve the servant-girl problem which is 
left all untouched while a multitude of illogical women 
pester men for votes that women need as much as the 
moon and are as well equipped to use as the baby is to 
handle the carving-knife. Votes are not wanted to pro- 
tect the housemaids to whom the wages of sin make 
a most successful appeal, but rather a training of the 
young men in the family in Christian chivalry which 
guards defenseless girls even against their own desires. 
Votes are not wanted for the prudent spending of the 
husband’s wages in the market place, but rather a sober 
sense of the fitness of things, which adjusts one’s ex- 
penditure to one’s income. Votes are not wanted to 
shame the rich bargain-hunter, but rather a sense of 
fair-play, demanding measure for measure in economic 
value. Votes are not wanted to better conditions and 
raise wages for girls working in shops and factories, 
but a right public opinion. 

Neither are votes wanted to empty those theaters and 
moving-picture houses where pleasure seekers are gorged 
with the vile trash they feed upon. Women support, 
largely, the “problem plays” with their false mental con- 
cepts and emotions reeking with the sweat of lust. The 
daughters of mothers are there with their mothers, to- 
gether breathing in the fire of sex rebellion. The “best 
sellers” are bought with hard earned cash of husbands 
and fathers, and read, seducing the mind and capturing 
the fancy for a life the exact opposite from wholesome 
ideals. Newspapers carry into every home the most 
shocking tales of disordered families and social scandals, 
together with the vagaries of the so-called science of our 
day, which finds the “same root for man and brute,” to 
borrow a great Pope’s phrase. In the ball-room good 
women stand unabashed in scandalous attire, while 
luxurious women spare no pains in their appeal to the 
sensuous in mankind. The tango teas bring heart to 
heart the panting prig and the newest girl, both bred in 
the atmosphere of a soft and decadent environment, 
lurid with passions uncontrolled. On the street, one 
may be at pains to discover the line between the woman 
in self-conscious scarlet and the woman merely in the 
garb of fashien. Vice in schools astounds and alarms 
the sober-minded. But sex hygiene and eugenics are 
preparing a stench not yet endured, while the school 
strike is but a ripe fruit of the revolt against the moral 
order which subjects children to parental control. For 
the rod has been long since spared and many a child has 
long since been spoiled in that home where “the baby is 
the head of the family,” because the father has abdicated 
his authority and the mother has forgotten that under 
God she stands at the head in the home. 





These disorders within the spheres that women dom- 
inate cannot be cured by creating new ones within those 
departments under the rightful control of men; they 
must be cured by protecting the family as the unit of 
society. MartHa Moore Avery. 


No Compromise with Heresy 


ECENTLY a correspondent asked the readers of 
America to believe in the sincerity of the religious 
conviction of Anglicans. This appeal may be acted 
on, provided we remember that such sincerity is founded 
on error, and that the tenacity with which members of 
the Anglican or any other church cling to error, no mat- 
ter what may be its subjective characteristic, is something 
that in itself is wrong. It is not inconceivable that they 
do not see, either by reason of ignorance or traditional 
prejudice, that they are rejecting Christ’s doctrines and 
so insulting the Divine Majesty; but their excuse does 
not change the fact. It is some palliation for the insult, 
but the insult remains. The heretic may be well- 
meaning, and devoted to Christ; but this is in spite of 
his heresy; heresy itself must always be held in abhor- 
rence. It is with heretics and heresy as with sinners 
and sin: we may love the individual, but we must hate 
the evil. 

Anglicans have protested against the reluctance which 
the Catholic Church has shown to meet their overtures of 
peace. They have held out the olive branch, but the 
Church has not been willing to accept it. This has caused 
both pain and surprise. They think they are so much 
nearer to us than others, and they hold with us so many 
more of what they call the “fundamental doctrines” ; yet 
our attitude toward them is scarcely less cold than that 
toward those who are worlds removed from Catholicism 
in spirit, practice and belief. Cur attitude, however, is 
logical. It is a necessary consequence of our absolute 
loyalty to Christ. He demands complete submission to 
His Word, an unrestricted acceptance of the whole of 
His revealed doctrine. Therefore His Church, both in 
her hierarchy and in her members, demands the same. 
There can be, and must be, no compromising with heresy. 

Heretics are alike in this, that they reject the Word of 
Christ. This is the head and front of their offending, the 
long and short of their error. That they reject, some of 
them more of the Divine Word, and others less, is a 
question merely of detail. They are at one and on a 
par in the fundamental mistake that they are unto them- 
selves the arbiters of their own belief. Doctrines that 
appeal to them they accept, of the rest they will have 
nothing ; and thus at their own sweet will they pick and 
choose between Christ’s doctrines, building their faith 
not on the rock of Divine Revelation but on the shifting 
sand of their own weak understanding. Thus the Ana- 
baptists, for instance, find. themselves in accord with 
Christ on the necessity of good works, but in disagree- 
ment with Him on the matter of Baptism. They hold 
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Baptism to be a mere figurative rite; Christ’s view of it 
as a Sacrament and a channel of supernatural grace they 
do not approve. Quakers are with Christ in laying great 
stress on the necessity of the interior life, but they set 
up their judgment against His in the matter of the min- 
istry of teaching. Lutherans reverence Christ’s words 
in so far as they are committed to writing, reserving 
meanwhile to themselves the right to understand them 
as they please, but they have nothing but scorn for that 
Word as handed on, according to Christ’s own directions, 
by the living voice of divinely constituted teachers, and 
officially interpreted with infallible truth by the Christ- 
appointed medium of the Apostles and their successors. 
So, too, is it in a measure with the Anglicans. They 
have “certain tremendous convictions, such as the neces- 
sity of Apostolic Succession, the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament, the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
and innumerable others”; but they repudiate 
Christ’s doctrine of the Papal Supremacy. They are 
nearer to Christ than are the members of certain other 
sects, at least in the sense that they have the consolation 
of believing a greater number of His saving doctrines. 
Unfortunately, however, this greater proximity still 
leaves them outside the Fold; in the essential act of 
heresy they are as far away as the rest. For they, no 
less than the others choose from among Christ’s doc- 
trines, accepting and rejecting at their pleasure. 





Christ said, “Going therefore teach all nations. 
Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ver I have commanded you” (Matt. xxviii: 19-20). 


Now one of the things that Christ commanded was the 
universal headship over the Church of St. Peter and his 
successors. This the Anglicans reject. They will not 
admit it. They will not observe it. They refuse to be- 
lieve it. To other things that Christ taught they are 
willing to give assent, but that the Pope is the Rock, the 
foundation stone on which Christianity is built; against 
this they set their face. They were not present when 
Christ said to Peter: “And I say to thee: That thou 
art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my Church.” 
And like St. Thomas, they say, “I will not believe.” Be- 
cause of his affection for his brave follower, but more 
especially because of His desire to add circumstantial 
proof of His Resurrection, the Saviour did condescend 
to the arbitrary laying down of conditions on the part of 
His doubting Apostle; but He reprobated the attitude 
of doubt and said, “Be not faithless but believing.” 
Thomas believed everything except the Resurrection, and 
he was called faithless. The Anglicans believe every- 
thing, let us suppose, but the Papal Supremacy. With 
what word would Christ characterize them were He to 
appear to them and enlighten them? No doubt many 


Anglicans are sincere, and deny the Papal Supremacy 
only out of ignorance, because they do not know that 
this doctrine belongs to the deposit of Faith. Those 
who are of this state of mind are not formal heretics, 
they are not guilty of malice. 


But neither their ignor- 





ance nor their absence of malice alters the objective fact 
that they do reject one of Christ’s doctrines, and that, 
therefore, they are in material heresy. How far they 
may be guilty of sin in not making a thorough investiga- 
tion into the motives of credibility which the Catholic 
Church adduces for faith in this tenet of Christianity, is 
a question which must depend for its solution on the cir- 
cumstances of each individual case. It is impossible to 
escape the conviction that many Anglicans are in good 
faith, and the determination as to how far their ignor- 
ance is culpable may well be left to God; but this is the 
most that can be said even for the most sincere. Ob- 
jectively they are in error, nor can all the sincerity in the 
world change the lamentable truth, that whereas Christ 
says, “Thou art Peter: and upon this rock I will build 
my Church,” Anglicans, one and all, say this, “I will not 
believe.” J. Harpinc FIisuer, s. J. 


The Church and Birth Control 


N a recent issue of a popular magazine a Protestant 
clergyman expresses his frank agreement with the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church on the subject of family 
limitation, and his earnest hope that this doctrine will 
prevail throughout society. He believes, however, that 
the Church should go further. He would have her pro- 
mote race betterment by refusing to sanction marriages 
of the unfit, and encourage large families by raising her 
voice in favor of a better distribution of wealth. 
The marriage of defective and subnormal persons is 
a very complex subject, and therefore cannot be ade- 
quately treated in a short article. The most that can be 
done here is to say a word on each of the more im- 
portant phases of the question. In the first place, the 
Church always looks upon the spiritual and moral side 
of individuals and institutions as much more important 
than their physical aspects or consequences. She regards 
marriage as a considerable aid to right living in the case 
of the majority of persons, and she thinks of the off- 
spring not merely as a more or less perfect organism, 
but as a person possessing a spiritual and immortal soul. 
Hence she desires that the individual should have the 
fullest practicable and reasonable liberty with regard to 
marriage; she counts the earthly existence of a helpless 
cripple, a chronic invalid, or a mental weakling intrinsi- 
cally good, and she knows that all such persons are 
capable of a life of eternal happiness face to face with 
God. Consequently her viewpoint is infinitely removed 
from that of those practical atheists who measure the 
worth of a subnormal person by the same standard that 
they apply to a dog or a horse. While the Church is 
not unmindful of the interests of society and the welfare 
of the race, she is not yet convinced that these have 
been sufficiently endangered to justify her in denying to 
large classes of individuals the rights and privileges of 
normal life. As a matter of fact, “the welfare of the 
race” is in the minds of the majority of persons whe use 
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the phrase a mere abstraction that corresponds to no | them would enter upon it. After all, it is possible for 
definite idea; or it means the welfare of the fortunate | 


the clergy to discourage and prevent undesirable unions 


majority who do not desire the inconvenience of helping | by the exercise of common sense and tact in individual 


to support any considerable number of defectives. 

In conformity with her doctrines concerning the right 
of the individual to marry, the worth of the human per- 
son, and the sacredness of the human soul, the Church 
has never established any impediment to matrimony on 
the mere ground of the kind of offspring that might be 
expected to result. She sanctioned the marriage of 
lepers even when the social presence of such persons was 


| 


_ cases, without the need or aid of a rigid ecclesiastical 
prohibition. This would be done. And in the present 
unsatisfactory state of our knowledge on the whole sub- 
ject of heredity, this informal method of dealing with 
certain and pronounced cases of feeblemindedness is both 
fair to the individual and sufficiently effective for the 
interests of society. The less pronounced cases of feeble- 
mindedness should be given the benefit of the presump- 


looked upon as a grave danger to the community. While | tion that these persons have a right to marry, and that 


she forbids the marriage of insane persons, the reason is 
not to be found in the quality of the children, but in the 
fundamental circumstance that the parents are in- 
capable of making a binding contract. 

Now this position of the Church is entirely reasonable, 
and in the long run socially beneficial. Suppose that the 
Church were willing to forbid the marriage of all de- 
fectives on the ground that their offspring would be 
subnormal. Two question would then arise. What is a 
defective? And what kinds of defectiveness are heredi- 
tary? Some of the eugenists would favor so broad an 
interpretation of defectiveness as to take in a very large 
proportion of the population, probably a majority of our 
ordinary, undistinguished citizens. They would include 
all those classes that they are pleased to call “inferior 
types,” restricting the privilege of marriage to the super- 
man and superwoman. This would be a fine thing for 
society, that is, for the supermen and superwomen, who 
alone would constitute society! However, let us assume 


the amount of mental defectiveness which they will trans- 
mit is not of serious social importance. As to the only 
other classes involved; namely, alcoholic and venereal 
degenerates, they would certainly be strongly discouraged 
from marrying by any priest, not so much on account of 
the assumed transmissibility of these defects as for the 
sake of the welfare and happiness of the married persons 
| themselves. 

| It is not impossible that the Church may some day 
institute a new matrimonial impediment which will 
exclude those whose union is a social danger. But it is 
certain that she will take no such step until the 
laws of heredity are much better understood than they 
are at present, and the danger to society from inherited 
defects is much greater both in depth and in volume 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








than it appears to be in the light of existing scientific in- 
formation. She has had a long history, and has wit- 
nessed the rise and fall of innumerable social theories ; 
hence she is disposed to be cautious and patient, to sub- 


that a rational definition of defectiveness were adopted, | mit each new proposal to the rigorous test of adequate 


that only those persons would be included who were in 


knowledge and experience, and to refuse to be stampeded 


a very pronounced way subnormal, either physically, | into making radical changes in her legislation at the be- 
mentally, or morally. We should then be confronted with | hest of every novel theory that proclaims itself to be 


the second question. 
their disabilities to their offspring? In the midst of the 
enormous ignorance, the absurd exaggeration, and the 
conflicting opinions surrounding this question, the ordi- 
nary person hesitates to set down any definite answer. 
Nevertheless, there are three propositions which, if not 
absolutely conclusive, are at present incapable of dis- 
proof. First, the only hereditary mental defects are in- 
sanity and feeblemindedness; second, the only physical 
defects of any significance that are even probably handed 


Do these persons really transmit | scientific. 
_ race that she is thus cautious and conservative, aye, and 
| scientific in the true sense of that term. 





And it is well for both the individual and the 


It is well that 
she refuses to take theories for established facts in such 
a v‘tal matter as the liberty of the individual to fulfil one 
of the two primary demands of his nature. It is better 
to concede too much to individual liberty than to exag- 
gerate the interests and claims of. society. The latter 
course leads inevitably to the aggrandizement of one sec- 
tion of the population at the expense of another section, 


down by the generative process are alcoholic degenera- | and to such a volume of dissension, lawlessness, social 


tion and the deterioration resulting from certain chronic | 


venereal diseases; third, there is not sufficient evidence 
to create even a slight probability that moral degeneracy 
as such is transmissible to the offspring. 

In this situation the present attitude of the Church 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


expense, and individual demoralization as to leave the 
latter state of society worse than the first. How easily 
disregard of individual rights and hasty generalizations 
concerning the welfare of society may issue in mistaken 
and harmful legislation, is seen in the movement for the 


toward the marriage of the “unfit” is clearly the only | sterilization of defectives and habitual criminals. Within 


jrudent, fair, and reasonable attitude. The more pro- 
touneed victims of feeblemindedness are either segre- 
gated from society, and therefore prevented from mar- 
tying by the State, or their condition is so obvious that, 


fessor Ellwood (The Social Problem, >. 


tven should they be capable of a contract, not many of | 





the last ten years several of our States have enacted laws 
to carry out this extremely radical proposal. Yet the 
best scientific opinion now holds, in the words of Pro- 
129) that 
this “is a dangerous or at least a questionable law.” 
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A considerable proportion of the public easily assumes 
that certain things are conclusively proved just because 
somebody who pretends to have expert knowledge as- 
serts that they are true, and calls them “scientific.” One 
of the most ludicrous and amazing instances of this shal- 
lowness is furnished by “Judge” Henry Neil, who is 
glorified in certain quarters as the “Father of Mothers’ 
Pensions.”” He maintains that these pensions should be 
extended to deserted wives because only bad fathers de- 
sert, and society should not desire bad fathers to remain 
with their wives and beget feebleminded children! 
(The Public, Oct. 8, 1915). The learned Judge calmly 
assumes that the kind of badness which impels husbands 
to desert is a species of feeblemindedness, and that it is 
hereditary. No doubt his assumption is based upon some 
solemn assertion to this effect by some pretended expert, 
and no doubt many other superficial persons will adopt 
the same view because it has been dogmatically voiced 
by Judge Neil. Let us thank God that the mind of the 
Church is more critical and scientific! 

Concerning the duty of the Church to “raise her voice 
for a more equitable distribution,” in order that all par- 
ents may have the means to bring up a family of normal 
size, two points deserve brief consideration. First the rear- 
ing of a large family is, indeed, a grievous hardship in the 
case of a large section of our working people, and it is 
the duty of the Church to proclaim, and as far as prac- 
ticable to enforce the moral right of all such persons to 
the economic requisites of decent family life. But the 
Church has done and is doing this very thing. It is now 
almost a quarter of a century since Pope Leo XIII laid 
down the doctrine that the laborer has a strict natural 
right to a wage that will enable him to live in reasonable 
and frugal comfort; and the document in which he pub- 
lished this teaching indicates in more than one place 
that the Pope had in mind the needs of a family, not 
merely the personal needs of the laboring head of the 
family. Were this teaching heeded no parent could 
truthfully assert that he was limiting the size of his 
family on account of economic necessity. That the doc- 
trine has not been so widely and continuously dis- 
seminated and followed as it should have been, is un- 
happily true; but we must bear in mind that the applica- 
tion of it to concrete cases is often extremely difficult, 
and that our industrial organization is bewilderingly 
complex. In the meantime more and more is being done 
to give publicity and effect to this far-reaching truth 
that all who labor have a moral right to the goods that 
are necessary for reasonable family life. Our ecclesias- 
tical seminaries, and colleges, and universities are giving 
courses of instruction on social questions, study clubs and 
lectures on the same subject are increasing in number 
and scope, and day by day the number of persons is 
rapidly growing who are coming to realize that a better 
distribution of the world’s goods is of vital moral im- 


portance. 
In the second place, it is easily possible to exaggerate 








the relation between a decent livelihood and decent con- 
jugal conditions. As a matter of fact, the abominable 
practices that make for race suicide are much more in 
vogue among those persons that have sufficient goods for 
reasonable living than among those who are below this 
level. Not the desire to live decently but the desire to 
live luxuriously and indolently, is the main force im- 
pelling men and women to these disgusting devices. So 
far as such persons are concerned, a better distribution 
of goods would not improve matters at all. On the other 
hand, if all the workers were in receipt of decent wages, 
and if they were to adopt contraceptive devices in the same 
proportion as the middle classes and the rich, the evil 
that we deplore would be more widespread by far than 
it is at present. The plain truth is that the evil is fun- 
damentally moral rather than economic. It has its roots 
in a wrong view of life, and of what constitutes a worthy 
and reasonable life. This false philosophy of life can be 
eradicated only by sound moral education, and one of the 
most effective elements in such an education is the un- 
yielding teaching and attitude of the Church. 
Joun A. RYAN, DD. 


Catholic English Hymnals 


WRITER in the London Tablet some few years ago 

had occasion to treat of Catholic hymnals in the English 
language, and his brief but pithy judgment was summed up 
in the opinion that they were “a sorry lot.” At the first 
hearing the judgment seems a trifle unkind even though true; 
but after all, granting that they were “a sorry lot,” it is 
worth while considering whether this is to be counted to 
their glory or to their shame. For I am of the secret opinion 
that however just the above stricture may be regarding the 
majority of hymn books we have nowadays, and even the 
most zealous enthusiast must admit that the poetic quality 
of most of our hymns is not above reproach, formerly, szv 
fifty or more years ago, the matter was on quite a different 
footing, and the inferiority of English Catholic hymnals so 
far from being a reproach had, in this very mediocrity, some- 
thing bordering on the heroic; and not without reason. There 
is always this much of consolation, and perhaps it occurred to 
these earlier hymnologists: the Beatitudes nowhere say: 
“Blessed are the versifiers: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven,” but they do say very unmistakably: “Blessed are 
they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven”; and the connection between perse- 
cution for justice’ sake and the poor quality of the English 
Catholic hymnals is a very real connection. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the literary critics, and 
like less-favored folk who have to justify their existence, the 
story of English Catholic hymnology will be found to be 
written, not in printer’s ink, but in blood, and in blood of 
no less dignity than that of the martyrs. It is conceivable 
that in some literary nightmare utopia, where none but the 
efficient might gain admittance, that mediocre hymnology 
might very properly lead the perpetrators to the rack and 
to the gallows; it is conceivable. On the other hand, the 
noticeable inefficiency of the vernacular hymnody that pre- 
vailed among English-speaking Catholics was directly due 
to the fact that the confessors for the Faith were too busily 
occupied in suffering persecution to be able to give their full 
attention to poetic diction. 

So, to trace the real reason for the poor quality of these 
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English Catholic hymns we must shift the scene from 
America to Ireland and England. From May 4, 1535 when 
the Carthusians suffered for the Faith at Tyburn, down to 
July 1, 1681, when the Venerable Archbishop of Armagh, 
Oliver Plunket, was the last to receive the martyr’s crown, 
there was, except for the brief reign of Mary, a succession of 
confessors for the Faith. The Catholic religion was pro- 
scribed, and to be apprehended for being a Catholic meant 
to suffer the penalty for treason; and that was to be drawn 
on a hurdle to the gallows, and there to be hanged and 
quartered. But in spite of this, the Faith never died out. 
Mass was said in secret, and the Faithful risked their lives 
and their possessions rather than deny their religion. The 
Faith was driven underground, so to speak, and the ready 
ear of the priest-hunter would have been acute to public 
worship and hymn singing. It was not until 1829 at the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act, that even civil 
rights were allowed to Catholics. 

The Catholics of Ireland were, if anything, in a worse 
plight than their brethren in England. For not only was the 
Faith proscribed, but the Irish language was forbidden; so 
the conditions were favorable for the utter suppression of a 
popular hymnody. Here and there, however, we find that 
this age of persecution actually did produce some of the 
finest Catholic hymns in English, but they are few. 

These were external conditions, but there were others. 

The Catholics of Britain and Ireland did not go into exile, 
did not risk their lives and their property, to assert the right 
of a human being to sing hymns as he feels moved. Had their 
devotion been more to poetry than to principle they might 
have had less to suffer. But they suffered persecution for 
the sake of the Mass, and the supremacy of the Chief Pastor 
who is its guardian; and when the age of persecution had 
passed they stood forth strong in the Faith even if their 
poetry was a bit shaky. 
_ And so, these early Catholic hymnals in English do not 
represent, as many would pretend, the intellectual poverty 
into which “Papists” had fallen; rather they stand for the first 
efforts of a persecuted people to whom the schools and uni- 
versities had been closely shut for centuries, now, at last, 
allowed to practise their religion with a little less of intoler- 
ance, It is worth while noticing too, that from Catholic 
Ireland has come the finest Catholic hymnal in English, “The 
Armagh Hymnal,” compiled by an Irishman, and published 
in Dublin. 

The literary reputation of the Catholic Church, fortunately, 
does not depend upon hymns in the vernacular. Actually, 
the Church possesses the finest treasury of sacred poetry 
that the world has ever seen: this is the Latin hymnody con- 
tained in the Missal and Breviary. The treasury was greater 
and more precious than it is, but many poems have been displaced 
in the various reforms through which the liturgy has passed. 
These hymns and sequences which no longer find a place in 
the liturgical Office are fortunately still in existence, though 
they no longer form part of the official worship of the 
Church. 

The Latin hymns and proses which are scattered through- 
out the Roman and other Missals and Breviaries make up a 
perfect collection of sacred verse suited for every day and 
festival of the ecclesiastical year. Many are translated into 
English, and many more might be so translated to the general 





advantage. 
their efforts on the translation of the liturgical hymns of the 
Church, rather than on the increase of what is largely very in- 
ferior verse; for the work of translation offers scope to 
Poetic genius no less than originality. 

But “The times change and we with them”: the English 
hymns of the Emancipation period were the humble glowings 


Catholic scholars might very well concentrate | 





of the dawn of the Second Spring, their mediocrity is swal- 
lowed up in the dark night of persecution whence they 
emerged. For us there is not the excuse. Charity may well 
cover a multitude of sins; but the interests of charity are not 
always best served by stretching piety to become a cloak 
for very poor poetry. “The Church,” says Dom Pothier in 
his work on the Gregorian Chant, “has ever shown herself 
the protectress and foster-mother of the arts; bringing them 
together in her liturgy as in a common meeting-place.” Had 
the learned Benedictine’s studies led him to study Catholic 
English hymnals he would no doubt have felt the need for 
discrimination between liturgical and non-liturgical works, at 
least so far as the art of poetry is concerned. 
Henry C. Watts, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Public Spirit in San Francisco 


To the Editor of America: 

In a spirit of friendly controversy I should like to make a 
few remarks concerning the paragraph that appeared in your 
“Note and Comment” for October 2, on “Moral Conditions at the 
Panama Exposition.” Without attempting to disprove the state- 
ments made by Bascom Johnson concerning the moral turpitude 
of my native city, I think it only fair to say that there is, in 
my opinion, no city on the earth where the government is more 
dominated by Catholic influence than San Francisco. Our present 
Mayor, though not a Catholic, is largely supported by Catholic 
citizens. His three immediate predecessors were Catholics. The 
Chief of Police is a member of a most devout Catholic family, 
and had for predecessors in the office a long line of Catholics. 
Our School Board is half composed of Catholics and in other 
public offices the Church is well represented. If public opinion 
tolerates the indecencies mentioned by Mr. Johnson, it also 
tolerates open-air Mass, rosary processions in the streets, and 
suspension of public business on the day of a Catholic Arch- 
bishop’s funeral. 


San Francisco. S. C. Burnett. 


Woman Suffrage 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your September 11 issue, a pathetic recital is given of 
woman’s work in New England mills, factories and canneries, of 
her low wage, the inadequate provisions made for her safety, 
her long hours and other ills. “Have these 200,000 women and 
children willingly left the fireside and the home?” is asked. 
Very many did. Nor is it true that the factories absorbed the 
work previously done in the home. The fact is that hundreds 
of women who had never had to work or ~vere supporting them- 
selves by domestic service rushed from the home. They were 
eager to do any work for the “unjust male” for long hours and 
at a low wage rather than do housework for themselves or other 
women. They do not want to be servants, but ladies; they would 
rather toil in mill, factory or shop than do “menial tasks.” 
The problem of domestic help as a consequence, has become one 
of the most exasperating and imperative that a housekeeper and 
mother has to face. It is almost an impossibility nowadays to 
get any young or middle-aged woman of sufficient decency and 
refinement for work in a home where there are young children. 

In olden times no stigma of disgrace rested on the perform- 
ance of household tasks. The housemaid of early colonial days 
was often of the same social standing as the mistress of the 
home, and enjoyed a position above that of the factory girl now. 
What has made “housework” so unendurable to the “finer feel- 
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ings” of the young woman of today whose ancestors for gen- 
erations were of the serving class? I firmly believe that it is 
natural for the average normal woman to want to marry, to 
have children, and to prefer the fireside and home to any 
other sphere in the world. The noble women who voluntarily 


relinquish these natural desires of the feminine heart, in order to | 


devote their lives to prayer and works of mercy are worthy of all 


honor. But the women who remain single because wifehood and 


motherhood offer too “limited” a sphere for their abilities, or | 


who leave the fireside because they de‘est its duties and prefer 
to do a man’s work, do not belong to this honored class. Why 
have so many women apparently lost a normal woman’s natural 
desires and ambitions? 

Is not woman’s invasion of man’s 
her “superior” attitude toward housework in the last fifty years, 


“sphere” of business and 


due to her former invasion into man’s sphere of education? | 
| to counteract a greedy capitalism, soon escaped from the mold- 


Our forefathers opposed co-education and the “higher educa- 


tion” for women, maintaining it “would tend to break up the | 


home and unsex women.” But the women got it; as they always 
will if they persist long enough. Two results are a few women 
college professors, who are no improvement on the men, and an 
army of high-strung, neurasthenic spinsters. Another result 
is a tremendous flood of “impossible” fiction written by women, 
which has created more absurd “society notions” thar it would 
be possible for this generation to appreciate. Also it has led 
women to treat “their suffering sister-woman” so that she “would 
rather walk the streets than work for them,” inspired a distaste 
for housework in their daughters, and increased the cost of living. 
The entrance of women into the men’s spheres of commerce and 
science has driven thousands of men from their jobs, reduced 
the average wage for men, made it harder for a married man to 
support his family, extremely difficult for a young man to 
marry, unfitted young girls to become the wives of young men 
of their own class, added to the ever-growing army of the un- 
employed and it has created the domestic help problem. 

Now the women plan a third invasion; this time into the men’s 
sphere of politics. The history of the world has been that 


majority, whose leadership the small Catholic minority will have 
to follow. A few lines further on, the writer herself admits 
that “in every country Catholic Feminists have gone into the 
movement, not as Catholics [Italics mine], but as believers in 
what we now call votes for women and have joined the nearest 
organization.” In other words Catholics have joined a non- 
Catholic organization that involves moral issues, with the ad- 
mitted preliminary of, at least, a negative participation. 

The democratic movement initiated by the great French Revo- 
lution, for the abolition of the intolerable absolutism consequent 
upon the pretended Reformation, was largely a Catholic move- 
ment, but we know how quickly it was turned against the Church 
into a bloody persecution, and repulsing all attempts at Christian- 
ization has now, almost, run to seed. A little while later the 
Socialist Movement, likewise largely a Catholic arrangement of 
society in its broad and benevolent aspects, and in its purpose 


ing influence of the Church, until today, in its world-wide 
ramifications, it is comparable to the Black Death which, during 
the fourteenth century, threatened to strangle the nations of 
Europe. The devil is keeping up to date, and the subtlety of his 
cunning threatens to deceive even the elect. 

We have, during the past year, become sufficiently educated to 
watch the clash of these two sharply opposed Weltanschauungen, 
world-view points, in almost every incident that crops up in the 


| larger events now taking place, and it is my conviction that as 


that crowning “movement” proceeds, so will these incidental 
agitations and movements clamor more loudly for recognition. 
The progressive movement of the whole is not even to be thought 


| of; everything seems dark and hopeless; but as to the final 


women can get whatever they want if they try hard enough, | 


and the granting of the franchise is, doubtless, only a question of 


time. What possible result can it have but infinitely to complicate | 


an already too-complex civilization; and to make the lot of the 
suffering sister-woman almost impossible of amelioration? 
Lansdowne, Pa. | ee 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A feminine advocate of woman suffrage, in your issue of 
October 9, states that “‘Woman’s place is the home’ as a shib- 
boleth for the ‘antis’ has been shattered by the fact that nine 
millions are toiling outside the home, most of them not of their 
own free will, but by compulsion,” supplementing this initial 
effort with a whole column of descriptive verbiage which with 
little change, could be used by any rabid Prohibitionist, Socialist, 
or any other ultra-modern faddist. 
are toiling outside the home; therefore the truth that “woman’s 
place is, or should be, the home” has been shattered. What 
transcendent logic! In all seriousness I ask, is not this seeing 
things backward, mistaking an effect for a cause? 

Still another valiant daughter of the cause, in the October 
Catholic World, opens the skirmish by informing us that the 
diversity of opinion among Catholics regarding the merits of 
woman suffrage rests upon our forgetfulness “that the bond 
which unites us is purely ethical.” How profound! yet subtly 
materialistic If that bond were “purely ethical” then there would 
be no Catholic Church today. Later on we learn that “the closer 
we examine, the plainer does it appear that what is fallaciously 
called Feminism is in reality a powerful impulse toward Catholic 
ideals and a Catholic code of morals.” This might be true if the 
“movement” were not controlled and shaped by its non-Catholic 


Because nine million women | 





| of the diocesan weeklies. 


victory there can be no shadow of doubt. Meanwhile, however, 
we have our own part of the work to accomplish, and while the 
chosen agencies will do their duty without anyone’s little re- 
minder, as is evidenced by the stand your esteemed publication 
has taken, yet we can each of us hasten events, make victory a 
little more complete, by realizing the relative import of seem- 
ingly disconnected phenomena, and acting accordingly. Let me 
add in conclusion, though it may be superfluous to you and 
sound foolish to others, that contemporary events in a Southern 
country, no less than our own anti-Catholic “movement,” are 
not unconnected with the larger events referred to; they betray 
the tail of the serpent, so to speak. 


St. Paul. B. M. K. 


Catholic Writers’ Syndicate 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A plethora of criticism, some of it just, some of it unjust, 
directed at the Catholic press, has been followed by a contri- 
bution from Michael Williams which offers something con- 
structive. Permit the news-editor of a diocesan Catholic weekly, 
who realizes that Mr. Williams has written something worth 
while, to voice a word of approval of the points that he made 
in his article in your issue of October 16. The two points made 
by Mr. Williams strike the right note. A syndicate, such as he 
describes, is the thing needed to add the strength now missing 
in the Catholic press of the United States. Further, no one 
realizes the need more than those responsible for the make-up 
The Catholic Press Association has 
been working, I am told, for five years to bring about just such 
a condition as he describes. A Roman letter, a Washington let- 
ter, a European letter and a Roman cablegram are the results 
of their efforts. Occasional stories, usually not suitable for the 
publication to which they are submitted, are another result. 
Good poetry and healthy toned articles by Catholic essayists of 
note are yet to come. The formation of a strong syndicate, 
supplying news features, literary features or cartoons, is admit- 
tedly a desideratum. 

It has never been my privilege to attend a meeting of the 
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Catholic Press Association. My readings of voluminous reports 
convince me, however, that the delegates have given much time 
to the matters outlined by Mr. Williams. Each vear has seen a 
step further. Might it be too much to suggest that Mr. Williams 
submit his plans to the next meeting of the Catholic Press 
Association. We have no guarantee that a new “syndicate” 
formed now would immediately become a success. It would 
first have to travel the hard road that the C. P. A. traveled, for 
Mr. Williams’ plan, though highly meritorious, has no more 
merit than the ideal which the various Catholic editors had be- 
fore them when they met to form the association. It might be 
said, as a matter of fact, that his plan is precisely the basis of 
their combination. Incidentally, I would remark, the editor of 
AMERICA is the vice-president of the C. P. A. 
Brooklyn. ° JosepH A. CUMMINGS. 








To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the article, “A Catholic Writers’ Syndicate,” Mr. Michael 
Williams in AmMerica for October 16, precedes his final interro- 
gation with a neat sketch of a journalistic “pool.” The plan of 
obtaining contributions from Catholic artists and authors for 
syndication at nominal prices is a good one, and quite feasible. 
But the difficulty is that many of our Catholic papers are not 
hungry for literary assistance, either volunteer or regular. Cer- 
tain of our papers are merely vehicles for personal opinion ex- 
pressed in language not always free from the charge of flippancy. | 
The primal purpose of a Catholic press is only a stereotype for 
such editors. They would hardly fully appreciate the nominal- | 
price contributions from the clearing-house, and the nominal 
price itself would not pass unchallenged. 

Just now, we who are not wealthy can help our favorite Catho- | 
lic periodicals in a small way by accepting the invitations of 
“keyed,” or “send-a-postal to advertisers” whose product appeals 
to us, mentioning in correspondence that the advertisement was 
read in the periodical. The fact that this is a small way of 
helping should be sufficient warrant for its efficacy. Only one 
in the advertising business knows what satisfaction both ad- 
vertiser and editor derive from such “results.” Take the tip, 
look through the general “ads,” and, if invited to correspond 
regarding a commodity you desire, do so, mentioning the paper. 
Then you may very creditably be convinced that vou have assisted 
the Catholic press. 

Brooklyn. ia oe a 








To the Editor of AMERICA: | 
Allow me to express my appreciation of the plan outlined | 
by Mr. Michael Williams, in your issue of October 16, for 
the improvement of the Catholic press in this country. It 
is surprising his suggestion did not meet with instantaneous 
and enthusiastic approval, since the scheme he unfolds com- | 
mends itself at once for its simplicity and the ease with which | 
it can be carried into execution. Mr. Williams points the 
way to a veritable gold mine hitherto undeveloped, on which | 
the returns will be large for a very small investment. Or 
rather, he advocates the institution of a central bank in which 
the gold of Catholic thought can be stored for the enriching 
of the Catholic press in this country. Mr. Williams has | 
shown clearly how Catholic editors can be of the greatest 
assistance to one another. “A brother that is helped by his | 
brother is like a strong city,” and his experience in the camp | 
of the enemy is now turned to good advantage. Fas est et ab | 
hoste doceri. | 
The most striking feature of his scheme, it seems to me, | 
is that in its adoption there would be everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. All he asks of Catholic editors is a little 
self-sacrifice and generosity. These certainly are not lacking, | 
since even now nearly every Catholic paper in the United | 
States is largely dependent on the spirit of self-sacrifice and 





zeal of its editors. Besides editorial writers there are a 
host of Catholic laymen most ready with their pens and 
zealous for the interests of the Church, who would most 
willingly send in their contributions if they knew in what 
way they could be of service, and if the central bureau, which 
Mr. Williams proposes, were once established. AMERICA has 
abundantly proved in the “Communications” columns the 
existence of a surprisingly large number of most intelligent 
and interesting Catholic writers. 
New York. A. B. 


Winning America for the Church 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial anent “Winning America for the Church,” in 
AMERICA for September 25, should not be let pass without further 
comment. In fact it might well provide the tocsin for a much 
needed offensive in an almost new direction. As that western 
Bishop intimates, our present system contains in it the germ of 
trouble, and long-continued persecution. In comparison with the 
well-known, Christ-given, conquering spirit of the Church, the 
present American Catholic mind is, to a great extent, intro- 
spective, inactive, dormant; and the tide must turn, or formidable 
foes will rise to crush us on every side. Zealous missionaries 
came to our shores at the outset of American civilization. They 
worked hard among the Indians and gained a goodly harvest of 
souls. Immigration then poured its steady stream upon our land. 
The Church said: “I must take care of these children, lest they 
perish.” She has been taking care of them ever since. The 


| task has been a big one, and, in the meantime the working-out 


spirit has been overlooked and forgotten. For us the units of 
God’s family include Catholics only, the rest are not brothers, 
they are strangers. We are in the reservation; they are outside 
the palings. The Church in America has reached the incipient 
stages of starvation. But now the wise friend appears, a sort of 
composite personification of AMERICA, the Missionary, etc., sound- 
ing the alarm. We trust that Catholics will awaken from their 
lethargy, get to work, and tackle the big job of outflanking those 
82,000,000 outsiders. 

Why is South America predominantly Catholic today? Be- 
cause the Church there, without neglecting the millions of Span- 
ish and Portuguese settlers who flocked to that continent, went on 
penning up the red and the black sheep and now, down there, 
we have but one fold and one shepherd. Of course we know 
that the situation here is not exactly the same; for the Church 
in the United States has had and is having a great struggle to 
care adequately for Catholic immigration. But the point is this: 
we do not show toward our Protestant neighbors the same zeal 
the Spaniards and Portuguese manifest toward the Indian and 
the Negro. The Church will not accomplish God’s work in His 
way until it places all of the people of America on an equal 
footing and gives to each soul the kind of food necessary for a 
proper sustenance. If Catholics to a man will get this view- 
point then we shall have nothing to fear, for God will be with us. 


| Zeal will possess us. 


The “Question-Box,” the “Catholic’s Ready Answer,” and 
such books will grace the table of every Catholic, and of many 
non-Catholics. We shall flood the country with our literature. 
Missionaries to non-Catholics will have permanent positions, 


| missions for non-Catholics will be the event of each year in 


every parish in the country, and every lay-man will be taught to 
see in every non-Catholic friend or neighbor a possible convert. 
This spirit will be instilled in the Catholic school; discussed at 
the supper-table and debated in the halls of the Catholic so- 
ciety. Then the Church Militant, true to its glorious traditions 
and true to the call of the Master to go forth and teach all 
nations, will gradually but surely conquer. 


Pine bluff. Ark. Joun J. ALBERT. 
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By What Authority? 


| page cane JN has divided the Mission Board of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church, on the question of 
accrediting delegates to the Panama Missionary Con- 
ference. The dissension is based upon something far 
more serious than a mildly acid academic debate on the 
official style of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Prin- 
ciples are at stake; principles that are fundamental. Is 
the Protestant Episcopal Church what its name implies ; 
or is ‘‘Protestant’’ merely a party term forced upon the 
Catholic Church by usurping and persecuting legislators? 
Are the communicants of this Church Catholics or are 
they Protestants? Is there an authority in this Church, 
incapable of error in matters of faith and morals, which 
can command absolute and unquestioning submission to 
its decisions; or is the individual to be guided solely by 
those operations of the Holy Spirit within his soul, 
known to himself alone and judged by himself alone, to 
be infallible? 

Bishop Weller believes that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is not Protestant but Catholic. The Board of 
Missions and the majority of the communicants of the 
Church in question, believe with equal sincerity that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is not Catholic but Prot- 
estant. The Bishop is correct in holding that the South 
Americans may rightly ask the American missionaries 
first to set their own houses in order by the repudiation 
of so grave a moral and social menace as divorce; but 
even this is a matter of purely secondary importance. 
Bishop Weller approached the heart of the question 
more nearly when he asked the Board, “Is this Church 
Catholic or Protestant, and which do you wish it to be?” 
Until the Protestant Episcopal Church can settle its mind 
on this question, it is the merest trifling to build up 
arguments on the validity of Orders, and the sin of 





communicating with heretics and schismatics. By what 
authority does the Protestant Episcopal Church, or any 
faction or party within it, presume to bind and loose the 
souls of men? The corporate body known as the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in America can never furnish 
a satisfactory answer. By its own profession, whatever 
response it may give is subject to error. 


Cosmic Spray 


tages you make your mind reverberate? If you can- 
not, you can hope for no part in the Cosmic 
Mind, which is a concentration of the multitudinous 
reverberation of countless Individual Minds; you are 
even less than the spray of the Cosmic Surge as it breaks 
on the sands of Time. These sad reflections, borrowed 
from a Monist pamphlet, show that we are not living, as 
we thought, in an age of “jaded disillusion.” There are 
still choice souls among us, bearing about them some 
faint glow of the Gdétterdimmerung of the mid- 
Victorian era; gentle souls who eschew all violence and 
lead the world into the ways of peace by the lure of art, 
particularly music. Like this, for instance: 

Let us preach Peace; talk Peace; think Peace; and SING 
Peace. Let us establish in the Cosmic Mind a powerful Thought 
Wave that shall overcome the force of the cannon, or the 
destruction of the dreaded shell. Let every village, town and 
city call together, with fife and drum, every singer that can sing, 
and every musician that can play, and let us have wonderful 
musical performances and Peace Festivals everywhere. For as 
sure as the fife and drum and the brass band lead to the slaughter, 
so sure will the Cosmic Mind, thus attuned to Peace by this 
Musical Demonstration, end this terrible slaughter. 


But art is ever impractical. May not these “Musical 
Demonstrations” simply transfer the seat of war from 
Europe to our own fair land? One shudders to think 
of the invasion of such peaceful communities as Crab 
Orchard, Kentucky, and Tombstone, Arizona, by these 
devastating bands. True, this modern peacemaker would 
engage only singers who can sing and musicians who 
can play; but who will sit in judgment? Wars shall 
long have ceased before a musician admits that he is not 
perfect. A Socialistic brother who has poured out his 
soul in criticism of this pamphlet, scoffs at prayer as a 
means of world-pacification, but the remedy which he 
in turn offers is a kind of Trojan horse, filled with all 
eager creators of strife. 


Leaving Out the Accents 


HEN the women of England first went up to 
Oxford to study classics at the newly-opened 
women’s college in that University, they are said to have 
inflicted untold tortures on professors and other learned 
dons by writing their Greek without putting in any 
accents at all. But the Hellenic tortures inflicted by the 
university woman of the later Victorian era in England, 
are easily paralleled by the theological stabbings and 
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thrusts perpetrated by the same gentle hand of woman 
in the New York newspapers. 

The versatile Mrs. Wilcox, for example, is seldom at 
a loss for a phrase ; but even she, like the English women 
with their Greek accents, sometimes sets down on paper 
things that give one the creeps. For instance, she had 
occasion some days ago to protest against the persecu- 
tion of the Jews. And to prove that the non-acceptance 
of the Divinity of Christ could not be the dominating 
factor in the treatment served out to the Hebraic peoples, 
she said: 


A large percentage of church members believe Christ to have 
been the highest expression of divinity which the earth has 
known, and believe His example to be the one to follow: but they 
do not believe in the immaculate conception. (sic.) 


That is true. Church members of the type to which 
Mrs. Wilcox refers do not believe in the Immaculate 
Conception, nor, for that matter, do they believe in 
many another article of the Christian Faith. So it is 
ail the more curious that the writer should pick out 
from the whole compendium of Catholic theology a 
dogma that has been declared to be de fide only during 
the past century, and then announce as a palliation for 
the Jews that the members of the different Protestant 
sects do not believe it. The actual truth is this: like 
the Hellenistic ladies, Mrs. Wilcox got it all mixed up. 
The Immaculate Conception about which she writes 
is not the Immaculate Conception at all, but what has 
come to be known among Protestants as the “Virgin 
Birth”; and the point to which the lady wishes to draw 
attention is the fact that many “Christian church mem- 
bers” have no more Christianity than the unbelieving 
Jew. Just like newspaper scribes, who really mean to 
express some kind of sense! But, alas! they leave out 
the accents, and sense becomes nonsense. 


Less a Sacrament? 


66 ARRIAGE,” says a Modernistic writer for the 

magazines, “is much more a contract than a 
Sacrament.” Then he rests from his heavy intellectual 
labor; his work is done; he has upset an institution of 
Christ by one short, crisp sentence. So he thinks at 
least. Fortunately the Sacraments are not so easily de- 
stroyed; they rest on Christ’s unchanging word and 
stand firm despite the vagaries of lawless minds and the 
high winds of many doctrines. What Christ has joined 
together, no man may put asunder. Enactments, legal 
or otherwise, can no more separate the contract from the 
Sacrament in the case of marriages between baptized 
persons, than they can grant divorce between husband 
and wife. The writer would have us believe that 
progress has repudiated the sacred character of the 
union between man and woman, and thrown it aside as 
a thing that has outlived its usefulness. Such is not the 
case; marriage now is what it has been ever since the 
days of Jesus Christ. Between infidels it never was a 











Sacrament, although of its nature it is something 
holier and more binding than a mere agreement, such as 
the sale of a horse or the lease of a house. The infidel 
marriage is a contract, but a contract of a peculiar kind. 
It cannot be rescinded at the will of the participants. 
Once contracted it is indissoluble, not less so in fact, 
with one exception, than if it were a Sacrament. There 
is, however, this grain of truth in what the Modernist 
says: the number of infidels is growing. Fewer are be- 
ing baptized. And as Baptism, at least in one of the 
persons married, is a prerequisite for the reception of 
the Sacrament of matrimony, the number of those who 
do not receive this Sacrament and with it the graces to 
fulfil the arduous duties of married life, is constantly on 
the increase. No wonder, then, that violations of the 
rights and obligations implied in the contract are also 
on the increase. But the greater wonder is that there 
should be found persons to rejoice in this fact. Mar- 
riages between baptized persons and infidels are also 
becoming more numerous. If it be true that such mar- 
riages, although the greater weight of theological opinion 
is against this view, are in no wise sacramental, even 
when dispensations are granted, then it is also 
true that in this sense also the number of non- 
sacramental marriages is still more on the increase. This 
great danger should be a warning to those who look 
lightly on the intimacy that their sons and daughters are 
contracting with folk outside the Faith. If parents wish 
to be absolutely sure that their children will receive 
God’s blessing on their marriage, and get the graces so 
necessary for the sanctity of married life, they must 
be careful to safeguard their young hearts from entangle- 
ment in affections for those who reject Christ. 


‘*Hyphenated’’ Christians 


66 YPHENATED” is now a weary word. The 

present war has caused the term to be so 
cruelly overworked in this country and the state of 
hyphenation has become so ignominious that everything 
points to the final disappearance of the hyphen from our 
language. When peace is at last made, the market will 
probably be flooded with dictionaries wholly innocent of 
that obsolete mark of punctuation, and even the words 
ScotchIrish and AngloSaxon will be written like that ; i. e., 
those who wickedly pen such terms as Franco-Prussian 
or Latin-American will be placed under police surveil- 
lance; and those who persist in having hyphenated 
names or addresses engraved on their visiting cards will 
be deservedly visited with social ostracism. 

Should the modern American’s hostility to the hyphen 
result, however, in diminishing the number of religious 
bodies that are now flourishing so luxuriantly in this 
country, the “Great War” will have brought us at least 
one blessing. For the members of the 168 Protestant 
sects which are now in our land can justly be called 
“hyphenated Christians.” The Adventists, for instance, 
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gelical to the Seventh-Day type. 
even wider selection of creeds. Those who cannot abide 
the Six-Principle Baptists may find peace for their souls, 
peradventure, in 
destinarian or in the Free Will conventicles. The Presby- 
terians and Methodists, moreover are by no means 
poor in branches. If the Primitive Methodist should 
find his pastor’s doctrines too severe, he can attend the 
Free Methodist’s services, and should the United Pres- 
byterian suddenly prefer to be a Reformed follower of 
John Calvin, the change is easily made. 

From the beginning the terms Christian and Catholic 
were meant to be synonymous. But early in the 
Church’s history heresies arose, the hyphenated Chris- 
tian was born, and he has increased and multiplied ever 
since. But the Church’s unity of doctrine and govern- 
ment preserves her children from the sectarian punctua- 
tion mark: Catholics are the only unhyphenated chris- 


tians. 


Prayers of Hate 


O*~ of America’s correspondents sends the follow- 


piety,” written by a “Catholic,” under the title of “The 
War and Life”: ; 

My God, when I think of the enemies of my country, I 
am possessed by a feeling of the deepest hate. They 
do not kill in order to conquer, but for the pleasure of killing. 

My God, how can it be Thy will that I resist this 
horror which assails me, and that I shall not hate these in- 
famous people with all my heart? 


Nothing better indicates the unchristian character of 
the present European conflict than the fact that such 
passages as the foregoing are found in a book designed 
for the “meditation and spiritual reading” suitable just 
now “both for those at home and for those at the front.” 
Without question, the ideals of the medieval warrior 
who fought like a gentleman and prayed like a monk are 
becoming obsolete. However responsible the rulers and 
statesmen of Europe may be for this war, the soldiers 
who are actually engaged in it, are conscientiously fight- 
ing for their homes and country. Surely the French- 
man loves France no less than his foe loves Germany, 
and both are equally ready to make every lawful sacri- 
fice to protect and defend what they hold so dear. Both 
may pray that victory may attend their country’s arms, 
but a perso’ who deliberately asks God for the “grace” 
“to hate these infamous people with all my heart” is not 
offering a Christian’s prayer at all. Rather he is seri- 


ously violating the new commandment Our Saviour | 


gave in His Sermon on the Mount, and is mocking the 
holiness of God Himself. 
keep peace far off, by prolonging the reign of hate. 
There is no peace without good will, and where hate 
reigns, good will is impossible 


have six varieties of churches ranging from the Evan- | 
The Baptists offer an | 





Moreover, books of this kind | 


LITERATURE 


Mexican Poets and Poetry 


ad ‘ : aE ot EXICO had poets before the days of the Spaniards. 
the Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit-Pre- | 


Some of their works survive in books written in an 
almost forgotten tongue, which in the hands of some later 
translator will shed light on the character and customs of 
a strange race. For the most part, however, their works 
have been perpetuated by the troubadours who have recited 
and sung their crude verses for each generation, handing 
them down from century to century, changed and modified 
to some extent, but in the main retaining their original 
thought and form. Around the revolutionary camp-fires in 
Mexico today they chant odes composed in commemoration 
of victories of the war-lords of Montezuma. 

Of the early writers of fugitive verse a few names survive, 
notable among them being Francisco Terrazas and Luis de 
Alarcon. The one whose name stands out above all others is 
Sor Juana Inéz de la Cruz, who is known in Mexico as “the 
Tenth Muse.” She was born in a village near the City of 
Mexico, November 12, 1651. Her unusual intellectual power 
was manifested very early, and when only a few years old she 
was placed at school in the City of Mexico. Here she received 
all the instruction in philosophy, arts, sciences, and languages 
which the schools and private tutors of the capital could supply. 
For many years she was the central figure in the social life of 
the city, being maid of honor in the vice-regal court. But at 


a . _ the height of her intellectual and social success she entered a 
ing extracts from a new book “of lofty and serious | 


convent where the last twenty-six years of her life were spent 
in retirement. It is difficult to realize that this brilliant and 
gifted woman was born of a semi-barbarous race more than 
two centuries and a half ago. She is the most notable figure 
of that period, the only one, some critics maintain, whose work 
will survive. Her literary style is clear and simple, her themes 
religion and friendship. 

More than half a century elapsed from the time of Sor 
Juana Inéz de la Cruz until the advent of a school of poets 
represented by Friar Manuel Martinez Navarrete, whose best 
known production is “La Alma Privada de la Gloria,” and 
Joaquin Fernandi Lizardi, the author of “A Hymn to Divine 
Providence,” and a number of short poems called “Masques.” 
The style of these writers is lofty and pure and their sub- 
jects almost exclusively religious. To this school belong those 
remarkable contemporaries, Manuel Carpio and José Joaquin 
Pesado. They were born in neighboring provinces within a few 
years of one another, Carpio being a native of Vera Cruz and 
Pesado of Puebla. In life they were united by harmony of 
character and work, and in death only a few weeks divided 
them. Both were bereaved of a father’s care early in life, and 
were induced by strong religious tendencies to consider an 
ecclesiastical career. Ultimately they found their true vocation 
in literature and thereby left it much enriched and adorned. 
Pesado’s most brilliant efforts were contributed originally to 
religious periodicals. Carpio’s first published work was an “Ode 
to the Virgin of Guadalupe,” and all that followed was of the 
same profoundly religious character. 

The foundations of a distinctive Mexican literature were 
laid half a century later by a group of writers whose leading 
spirits were Ignacio Ramirez, Juan Diaz Covarrubias, Au- 
gustin F. Cuenca, Ignacio M. Altamirano, Manuel M. Flores 
and Antonio Plaza. They came into prominence during the 
early turbulent years of the Republic and reflect the spirit 
of the times. To them possibly as much as to any others 
the national unrest was due. Their activities took many and 
varied forms. Often they were in high office under the 
Government, often in prison and exile. Many times the 
dungeon of San Juan de Ulldéa opened to receive one of 
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these indefatigable and irrepressible geniuses. They founded , and his sort receive full justice. 


about the country lecturing to the rabble in public places, and 
taught the scions of noble houses in the select colleges of the 
metropolis. 

The leaders of this group were two Indians, whose proudest 
boast was that not a drop of alien blood flowed in their veins. 
They were Ignacio M. AJtamirano, a native of Guerrero, and 
Ignacio Ramirez, who was born in Gyanajuato. These two 
poets present wide contrasts in personal appearance, in char- 
acter and work. Threaded with delicate imagery and childlike 
faith, their poetry also has the strength of the race from which 
they sprang. In Mexico Altamirano is still designated as “the 
Master.” The writings of Ramirez, however, though almost 
faultless, lack the warmth of a great soul. The dominant 
note in the songs of this period is patriotism. Devotion to country 
breathes through all that is written. The only dissenting voice 
is that of Antonio Plaza, who stands alone as the solitary satirist 
of Mexico; and has rarely been equaled in his ability to search 
out the secret places of the human heart, and in his subtlety of 
expression. He is best known by his poem: “La Voz del 
Invalido.” 

The latter-day school of Mexican poets, the pupils and fol- 
lowers of Ramirez and Altamirano are more numerous and 
more varied in theme and method. Easily first among them 
in the heart of the nation is Juan de Dios Peza, the poet of 
the home, but the most striking, the most brilliant of all is 
the ill-starred Manuel Acufia, who during a fit of melancholy 
died by his own hand at the age of twenty-four. Manuel 
Acufia was born in Saltillo, the capital of the State of Coa- 
huila, in 1849. He was only fourteen years old when he went 
to the City of Mexico and entered school. The remainder of 
his life was spent in that capital, where he became one of the 
coterie of brilliant young men the like of which may be found 
only in the great cities of Europe. 

The chosen friend of his heart was Juar de Dios Peza, and 
from Peza we learn that Acufia was addicted to fits of melan- 
choly which ultimately led to his untimely death. Something 
of the tragic mood which was on him may be gathered from 
that most beautiful and saddest of all his poems, written but 
a few days before his death, “Nocturne.” He also wrote 
a play which was produced with great success in his own 
country. He has been likened to Byron, to Keats, and to 
Poe, and his versatile genius partakes of some of the qualities 
of each. Today he is the first of the Spanish-American poets, 
and at last is being shown the appreciation which he merits. 

E. C. Henprix. 


REVIEWS 


Dieu, son existence et sa nature. By Father R. Garricou- 
LAGRANGE, O.P. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 10fr. 

The learned Dominican, Garrigou-Lagrange, professor of 
theology in the Colegio Angelico, Rome, has given life long 
study to the subject of God and His attributes. The article on 
God in the “Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi Catholique” estab- 
lished for the author a reputation for thoroughness and scientific 
accuracy, and the present voluminous work is an expansion of 
that article. 

The first part treats of the existence of God; the second, of 
His nature and attributes. 
of the first part, is set the teaching of the Church in the Vatican 
Council and in the various legislations of Roman Congregations. 


in their bearing upon the anti-modernistic oath ordered by the 
Motu Proprio “Sacrorum Antistitum.” The possibility and the 


fact of the proof of the existence of God are treated in a man- | 
| fashioned a rich mosaic, whose components, bright and at- 


ner that is entirely up to date. The philosophical writings of James 








The findings of Andrew Lang 
newspapers and organized clubs and societies. They traveled and the learned Austrian, Father Schmidt, are given as a con- 


trast to the vagaries of Tylor and Spencer and later animists. 
The second part of this excellent study is on the nature of 
God and His attributes. The essential constituent of this nature, 
according to our imperfect knowledge, is established; the attri- 
butes are deduced therefrom; and all important difficulties are 
met that seem to set one attribute against another. The 
Thomistic solution is given of the great difficulty of saving human 
liberty without destroying Divine omnipotence. The will always 
retains the “power to resist,” though the act of resistance is in- 
compatible with the Divine, efficacious and physical premotion. 
The treatment of the Jesuit solution would have been more 
effective had Molina’s opinion not been dubbed “naive and 
strange.” W. F. D. 





The Collected Poems of Condé Benoist Pallen. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25. 

Judged by the accepted canons of literary criticism, Mr. 
Pallen’s poetry is, in the main, considerably above the or- 
dinary; some of it ranks exceptionally high. Often there is 
grace and. music in his verse-structure; his imagination is 
fertile and like the true seer’s is quick to appreciate and in- 
terpret hidden spiritual values. Especially worthy of praise 
is the elegy entitled “A Fable for Lydia,” which is a finely- 
wrought poem filled with exquisite imagery, and painting a 
pen-picture that leaves the reader with “the ranged gods 
upon the verge of high Olympus,” wondering as to the se- 
quel. 

It is not surprising to find that Homer, Virgil, Milton, and 
Tennyson are continually in one’s thoughts as he ponders 
over these pages; not, indeed, that the author lacks original- 
ity, but because of the delicate perfume of chastened class- 
icism that permeates Mr. Pallen’s poems. His vision has 
swept a wide range. Of his themes, some are sacred, some 
profane, and others neither sacred nor profane. He has a 
fine poem in honor of the Queen Immaculate; there is a 
splendid “Ode to Georgetown,” the poet’s Alma Mater; two 
well-sustained dramatic poems, “Aglaé” and “The Feast of 
Thalarchus,” together with a collection of less pretentious 
efforts on varied subjects, some of which are familiar to 
readers of Mr. Pallen’s previous works, while others are now 
published for the first time. Much of this minor verse 
reaches high levels of excellence; some, on the other hand, 
is liable to be more philosophic than poetic, but all bears 
witness to the scholarly attainments of the Managing Editor 
of the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” E. A. W. 





The Goddess of Ghosts. By C. C. Marrinpate, S.J. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 
“The Goddess of Ghosts” is a series of musings inspired 


| by some incidents of Hellenic mythology and history, pre- 


sented to the reader with all the skill of a master of narra- 
tive, dialogue and description, rich in striking contrasts, but 
withal mystery-begetting and mystifying, and, once at least, 
uncannily coordinating the things of light and the things of 
darkness. Herein lies Father Martindale’s charm, and his 
weakness. He weaves a magic spell as he croons the sad 
tale of young Elpenor, he strikes a tender chord when he 


' sounds the soul-depths of Baby “White-thoughts,” he makes 


As guiding posts to the arguments | 


one a very comrade of the runner, Phidippides, the while he 


| leaps and bounds from phantasy to phantasy, shrouds the 





moral in difficult allegory, reaches out for the lessons of 


Especially timely is the explanation of the decrees of the Vatican | nature which underlie the hoary myths of Hellas, and with 
| lyric liberty contrasts the goddess Persephone and the true 


| “Mother of the Dead” in the course of a musing ‘entitled 


“The Goddess of Ghosts.” Ina word, Father Martindale has 
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tractive though they may be in themselves, portray, when 


fitted together, an image blurred and not entirely pleasing. 
[i - m 





The Normal Life. By Epwarp T. Devine. New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc. $1.00. 

This book begins with a blasphemy, and ends with a para- 
graph which is an excellent sample of what Dr. Devine calls 
“the dry-rot of stupidity.” Between these extremes, Dr. 
Devine discusses a variety of topics, entertainingly for the 
most part and sometimes with profit to the novicé in soci- 
ology, but always with a lightness of literary touch only 
equalled by the lightness of his intellectual grasp upon the 
principles fundamental to his subject. He solves fewer diffi- 
culties than he suggests; his procedure is that of the unwary 
guest who delicately takes up a potato only to drop it forth- 
with and permanently, on ascertaining its heat; ke is like a 
man who carefully picks his way across an egg-strewn floor. 
Only, it will be thought, Dr. Devine has not had the good 
fortune to evade all the eggs, for he was obliged to walk in 
the dark, and his progress, to continue the figure, marked the 
gradual confection of a most marvellous omelette. Whether 
or not “race suicide is an ominous danger,” the head of the 
New York School of Philanthropy sagely regards it as “a per- 
plexing question;” and as if the thing were a physical possi- 
bility, the Doctor gravely warns us that “it is not desirable 
that the human race should be perpetuated in the wasteful 
fashion of fishes and the lower animals.” Sex-hygiene is to 
be taught in the schools, “very generally and very delicately,” 
as a barrier against social diseases; nothing, however, is said 
of religion in this connection, and probably with consistency, 
for one who apparently equalizes “religion, art and industry” 
as permanent human interests, may be pardoned for regard- 
ing social salvation as synonymous with salvarsan. Our cur- 
rent penal methods are “demoralizing to the society which 
cherishes them,” and it seems to be absurd that “Courts 
should fix sentences.” The reason is_ obvious, 
“judges are neither physicians nor teachers.” What we have 
to do is “to socialize the police (a perilous task!) socialize 
the courts, and socialize the prisons, which means as prisons 
to abolish them altogether,’ and then we shall be ready to 
arrange our robes for the millennium. To a geod many folk, 
Dr. Devine’s normal life must seem quite as normal as a 
house upside down. P.. LB. 





For Greater Things. The Story of Saint Stanislaus Kostka. 
By WiuiaMm T. Kane, S.J. With a Preface by James J. Daly, 
S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $0.50. 

This charmingly told biography of Poland’s Jesuit patron 
is just what our Catholic children have been waiting for. 
The author, formerly on the staff of the Queen’s Work, has 
admirably succeeded in portraying his subject as a real boy 
of flesh and blood. He shows how Stanislaus worked as 
hard to fit himself for sainthood as other lads do to attain 
distinction in a worldly career. A boy of sixteen who could 
walk at the rate of thirty miles a day from Vienna to Rome, 
Father Kane points out, was no weakling. “If Stanislaus 
had done this for the glory of the world, we should have 
woven about him, the whole world would cry 
‘Bravo!’ But he did it for God, and the world cannot 
understand him at all: the world is silent.” It can safely 
be predicted that every normal boy who can be induced to 
begin “For Greater Things” will eagerly read the book 
through, though he may excuse the deed by explaining: “It 
isn’t a ‘life of a saint’ at all, but a fine story.” Such a remark 
the author should consider a high compliment. Father Daly 
in his excellent preface observes that “The lively and ener- 
getic style adopted in the present biography may create a 


stories 











trace of mild surprise in older readers.” But it is just the 
style in which a saint’s life for boys should be written, so 
let us hope that this is the first of a series of similar biog- 
raphies from Father Kane’s pen. W. D. 





“A Voice from the Crowd.” By Gerorce WHARTON Pepper. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50. 

It is good to see ourselves as others see us. Mr. Pepper 
paints the preacher of the Gospel as the layman sees him 
and would like to see him; he has gathered together in an 
interesting and suggestive synthesis his own experiences and 
the experiences of others, and the fruit of his strivings is 
embodied in “A Voice from the Crowd.” Throughout six 
thought-inspiring lectures the pulpit orator is discussed in 
relation to God, his fellow man, and the ideals that should 
be constantly kept before his mind; he is reminded of his 
obligations towards the young and the old, towards the just 
and the unjust, towards the ninety-nine of the fold and the 
errant sheep of the desert; he is exhorted to see the diffi- 
culties of those committed to his charge, to insist on the 
Christian education of the little ones, to cultivate a universal 
charity, to labor and pray for the return of Christian unity. 
Of course no Catholic could accept Mr. Pepper’s plan of re- 
uniting Christendom; it lays too much stress on the invisible 
Church, and is, moreover, somewhat modernistic; but, be 
this as it may, every loyal Catholic is at one with the author 
of “A Voice from the Crowd” when he writes: “Of the evils 
of our present godless system of education I seem to be 
keenly sensible. I do not think I am unaware of the diffi- 
culties in the way of constructive reform. I confess myself 
wholly without suspicion respecting the motives and aims of 
our Roman Catholic brethren. If I am alive when they 
propound a remedy for existing mischiefs I shall make an 
earnest effort to place myself in agreement with their pro- 





posal.” ie oo 
Russian Fairy Tales. From the Skazki of Polevio. By R. 
Nispet Bain. Illustrated by Noet L. Nisser. New York: 


The Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians. By Worstav M. 
PerrovitcH. Illustrated by Witt1am Sewett and GILBERT 
James. The Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York: $3.00. 

It was inevitable that the ban which has been put upon 
the study of hostile languages in the schools should eventu- 
ally reach the nursery, and that the Grimm brothers, at least 
in certain quarters, should get into bad odor, that Grimmels- 
hausen should be relegated to the attic, and that even the 
gentle Baron Munchausen should find himself in disfavor not 
only in the library but even on the shelves of the children’s 
bookcase. Even when the name is single, it is hard these days 
to find -unhyphenated hearts, and loyalty to the old sod has made 
otherwise smiling faces frown on all alien and enemy names. 
For months therefore, it has looked rather glum for the dreams 
of chivalry and the spirit of high romance that have been the 
undisputed right and possession of the children of all nations 
for untold years. This was too bad. Life for all humans, far 
too soon, becomes dull grey prose; nowadays it is mostly blood 
red, but it was a pity that even the little ones must be robbed of 
their poetry and ideals, of their beauteous maidens and their 
valorous knights, of their wicked step-mothers and witches, of 
their elves and fairies and all the other gossamer creations of 
youthful imaginations. Fortunately the Stokes Publishing Com- 
pany has come to the rescue, so that now even the most fiery 
supporters of the Allies may, without going over to the foe, turn 
page after page and find the ever recurrent magic words “Once 
upon a time” at.the beginning of many a tale. The books are 
rather expensive, but they are works of art both in illustration 
and in general technique, and having their scenes and characters 
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taken from the mysterious lands of Serbia and Russia, they 
have something that the old tales lacked, something of the 
fierceness and wildness and heroism that we have usually asso- 
ciated mostly with the Sagas of the North. The danger there- 
fore that threatened the imaginations of the children of English 
parentage, ancestry or sympathy has happily been averted. They 
may now delve into fairyland to their hearts’ content. 
3. ae @ 





Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
By Henry Jounson, Professor of History in Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.40. 

At a time when education in this country is still suffering 
from the evil effects of mere experimentation, it is highly 
gratifying to see a work such as this appearing on the mar- 
ket. Its appeal is, of course, directed primarily to actual or 
prospective teachers of history; yet all, in any way inter- 
ested in pedagogical principles, will find much matter in it 
for profitable consideration. History, as those who have ever 
had anything to do with teaching it will know, has always 
held a rather anomalous position in education. It has been 
from early times agreed that no curriculum could be con- 
sidered complete without it; but what the definite purpose 
should be for including it or what method ought to be used 
so as to adapt it to the ulterior aims of education, are ques- 
tions that have been left largely to the judgment of the in- 
dividual teacher. 

Mr. Johnson has set himself the task of determining defi- 
nitely what the real pedagogical value of history is as a 
branch of study in the schoolroom and how it should be dealt 
with as an educational instrument. Starting from the stand- 
point of “the scientific conception of history,” he argues with 
those who maintain that “the lessons of history, to be really 
useful, must also be true.” He weighs its value in the light 
of its cultural content without neglecting, on the other hand, 
to point out its no less important worth as a means of 
developing the faculties of the mind and for the training of 
character. His analysis and criticisms of other theories on 
the teaching of history that obtain, both in this country and 
in France, England, and Germany, are thorough and clear. 
Though the reader may not always agree with the author’s 
conclusions, yet there is no part of this book that does not 
contain some valuable suggestion of either a theoretical or 
practical nature. M. I. X. M. 

Old Roads from the Heart of New York. By Saran Com- 
stock. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The average New Yorker probably knows little and cares 
less for the wealth of historic lore which surrounds him. But 
if he should plan a sight-seeing trip, this book of journeys 
of today by ways of yesterday would prove a valuable guide. 
With the Battery as a hub, the author follows one by one, 
for a distance of thirty miles, those ferries and roads which 
most nearly correspond to the ferries and roads of other 
days. Starting eastward, she conducts us over historic Long 
Island; she then enlivens, by anecdote and story, the old 
ways to the south, to Staten Island and New Jersey; after 
sketching the country to the west and north, along both sides 
of the Hudson, she brings us back to the city by way of Long 
Island Sound and the East River; arrived once more in 
Manhattan, she calls up the ghosts that haunt the heart of 
the city and the great artery, Broadway. 

From the viewpoint of the Catholic antiquarian, the book 
is somewhat disappointing. Though there is no end to the 
accounts of the Puritan and Quaker and Dutch Reformed 
settlements and churches, of early Catholic foundations there 
is not a word. Prejudice, it is true, 21d penal restrictions 





discouraged any attempts at early settlements, still there 
are many isolated facts that might well be mentioned, such 
as the governorship of Thomas Dongan, the visit of Father 
Jogues, and the foundation of old St. Peter’s, on Barclay 
Street. The book is well illustrated, containing maps of the 
present and the past, and one hundred splendid photographs. 
For the person seeking additional information, Miss Com- 
stock furnishes a complete bibliography, and for the sight- 
seer, detailed itineraries to all the places of interest men- 
tioned in the text. F. X. T. 





Debating for Boys. By Wiutt1am Horton Foster. New 
York: Sturgis & Walton. $1.00. 

A practical explanation of what a debate is with very helpful 
suggestions for beginning and conducting a debating society is 
presented in this little book. After proposing one or two ques- 
tions as examples, the author goes through the preliminary work 
of narrowing the question and of selecting the strongest evi- 
dence to prove it, and then gives an excellent chapter on the 
positive work of the brief. Here, however, one feels the lack 
of something on the actual writing of the debate. Boys, no mat- 
ter how carefully they have planned, find difficulty in expressing 
themselves clearly and orderly in public, unless they have written 
carefully and even memorized their debates. Step by step we 
are taken with “The Fairfield Boys” through the process of or- 
ganizing a debate and with them see the parliamentary procedure 
in operation. This practical method and the seriousness about 
the work of debate, recommended to the boys and well illustrated 
in the “Ford Town Hall Meeting,” give special value to the 
book. The appendix contains questions for debate, the consti- 
tution for a society and a table of parliamentary rules. P. ti. 





Edited by Merte Tuorpe, Pro- 
New York: 


The Coming Newspaper. 
fessor of Journalism in the University of Kansas. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.40. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. It offers the 
reader, in place of an indication of the “coming newspaper,” 
more of a blanket indictment of present journalism, framed by 
twelve expert newspaper men. They obtain their material from 
the answers to a questionnaire sent to a thousand prominent 
people asking for suggestions as to the most vital problems con- 
nected with journalism today. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the symposium these critics have compiled is that whatever is, 
is, in great measure, wrong throughout the newspaper world. 
There are now thirty-nine institutions at which schools of jour- 
nalism offer courses that are supposed to be a factor in the stimu- 
lation of a newly-awakened professional conscience. But the 
ethical code advanced in most of the dissertations presented in 
this book seems based on the speculation: “Will it pay?” rather 
than on any of the fundamental verities. Twelve States, during 
1913, we are told, considered newspaper regulation, in one form 
or other, and Congress accepted several bills of the same import. 
It is the handwriting on the wall, according to one of the con- 
tributors, a leading editor of international repute, and he warns 
his fellow-journalists : 

If we do not profit by it, if we do not set our house 
in order ourselves, our glorious freedom from a hateful 
supervision and control will crumble away, and with it many 
of the present-day splendors, powers and opportunities of 
our craft. 


He also says that the responsibility for having the right kind 
of newspaper is clearly on the reading public. For the complaint, 
therefore, that Catholic interests do not receive proper attention 
in the secular press, the remedy, in their view, is very plain. The 
two great newsgathering agencies and the 1,400 subscribing papers 
that print their reports will respond to the prodding of their 
readers, if it is done in an organized and practical manner. But 
sporadic or half-hearted methods will effect little. T. F. M. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The excellent address Archbishop Hanna delivered last month 
at San Francisco before the International Peace Congress be- 
gins the current number of the Catholic Mind. His Grace shows 
how the Church has always striven to promote peace among 
Christian nations and he recalls what the Pope has done to miti- 
gate the horrors of the present war. “Homicide Excusable and 
Felonious,” by J. Harding Fisher, S.J.. and “What Women 
Can Do,” by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., two other papers in this 
issue of the useful little fortnightly, are very timely and practical, 
and there is a short refutation of the Neo-Malthusians, by 
Father Blakely. 

rhe six novels, according to the Bookman, that were most 
in demand during September in some forty-five of our cities 
were these: “Michael O'Halloran,” “K,” “A Far Country,” 
“The Money Master,” “The Rainbow Trail,” and “Pollyanna 
Grows Up.” All but the fifth have already been noticed in 
America. As for “The Rainbow Trail,” it is a lurid story 
about Navajo Indians, Mormons, desperadoes and Protestant 
of thirty years ago if its salacious pages were removed. 
What trash the people read! 

Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. has gathered into a substantial 
book entitled “The Lord My Light” (Herder, $2.00) the best of 
the instructions in his two volumes of “Oxford and Cambridge 
Conferences” which are now practically out of print. The talks 
are meant for the better rather than the less well educated and 
aim “at removing current prejudices ‘and misconceptions con- 


cerning the Catholic Church, and at instructing the layman on | 


points of theology that he ought to know.” 


most part apologetic in character and are full of erudite lore 
that should especially appeal to university students. 

Owen Johnson’s “Making Money” (Stokes, $1.35) has a beau- 
tiful blue and gold cover, and is printed on good stock, but the 
binding is exceedingly poor. The story itself lacks the interest 


Johnson’s books. The last fact is commendable and gives some 


ditions and language, despite their wanderings and trials. 
The peasants are both brave and superstitious, capable of 
enduring hardship untold. In temperament lively, sensitive 
and highly emotional, they are ever ready for war, but in. 
agricultural and industrial pursuits they have lagged be- 
hind other countries. Jealousy and an inordinate thirst for 
power are the national sins of Serbia. It is the writer’s view 
that his country was neither prepared for the present war 
nor desirous of a conflict with Austria. There is much valu- 


| able information contained in this small volume. 


| $1.40), Mary Johnston’s latest novel. 


The interesting period of the latter half of the twelfth 
century when Crusaders and troubadours walked in the flesh, 
and Southern France, that home of medieval poetry, are the 
time and place of “The Fortunes of Garin” (Houghton, 
A knight named Garin, 
with his powers of song and sword, his thrilling career to 


| win his spurs and his marriage at last with “the ugly ‘princess,” 


| supplies the story with the element of romance. 


The be- 
ginnings of the serfs’ dissatisfaction with their lords’ ad- 
ministration, the enthusiasm of the Crusaders and the in- 


ministers which would somewhat resemble the “dime novels” | dulgences granted them; the lives of monks and nuns of the 


time are pointedly described, but a Catholic reader will note 
the unmeant lack of reverence in the telling, and must recall 
that a bishop of political aims and a lying cleric, if actual, 
were yet not typical of the period; that the Crusaders, though 
adventurous, were for the most part truly desirous of having 
their souls shriven from sin; that the Church is certainly 
emotional, but it must needs be much more to make it the 
enduring institution it is. The heroine, Audiart, is not the 
conventional, impossible lady of this kind of tale, but a flesh- 


and-blood reality, drawn with deft fingers. The siege of 


The fifty confer- | Roche de Fréne gives occasion for some vivid writing of the 


ences in the volume cover a wide range of topics, are for the | author's best——“Hempfield” (Doubleday, $1.35), by David 


| Grayson, is a quiet, simple narrative of a quiet, simple vil- 
| lage. 


It is not in the crises of life that we are to look for 
its great truths, but in the small events of the ordinary day. 


| Such happenings, cast in the form of reminiscences, are the 


theme of this novel. The scene is always the village of 


| Hempfield, and, almost always, the printing-office of a coun- 


promise of fairer returns from the author in future——Helen | 


of Troy was happy enough, no doubt, in her early married life. 
She had her bit of tapestry to weave during the day and at mght 
listened as her liege lord recounted the more exciting incidents 
that had kept him longer afield than had been his intent. Hum- 
drum, maybe, but quietly happy for one so beautiful that “for her 
it was meet a thousand men should die.” Then came Paris and 
the elopement followed. But had it not been for a Homer would 
the tale ever have achieved more than the local notoriety de- 
servedly attaching to such bad conduct? “The Little Iliad” 
(Macmillan, $1.35) is a tale as sordid as was the incident that 
occasioned the great Iliad, and Maurice Hewlet, the author of the 
novel is not a Homer to transmute these base elements into 
gold. One would conjecture, by the way, that all the actors in 
“The Little Iliad” are Catholics! 





“Serbia: Her People, History and Aspirations” (Stokes, 


$1.50), by W. M. Petrovitch, relates the history of Serbia | 


from pagan days to the second Austrian invasion of 1914, 
the closing pages being devoted to a study of national beliefs 
and customs. The story of Serbia is not pleasant reading, 
as she has been for centuries the victim of her stronger 
neighbors. Oppression from without and disunion within 
tell the tale of Serbia’s years and days. M. Petrovitch, who 
is in the Serbian legation, London, maintains that his people 
have upheld their ethnographic features, their national tra- 


| 


of “Stover of Yale,” as well as the impropriety noted in other of | try weekly called the Star. 


| of this newspaper hang the lives and histories of an interest- 


Around the precarious existence 


ing group of characters. Though they create and live in but 
one atmosphere, they are all distinctively different. The 
dignified old captain, Nort Carr, the enthusiast; Anthy, the 
perfect woman; Fergus, the traditional Scot, are excellently 
drawn figures. The characters, indeed, so far outshine the 
plot in interest that we almost forget the current of events. 
Mr. Grayson is photographic in his descriptions; he snaps 
persons and places just in the nick of time and portrays 
them always with a smile. 





The paper on “The Natural History of a Reform Law,” 
with which Dr. William J. Kerby opens the November 
Catholic World, is a valuable study of the influence of con- 
servatism and radicalism on legislation; in “Ut Quid Perditio 
Hec” Sir Bertram Windle gives a scientist’s convictions re- 
garding the necessity of the Church’s training “specialists” 
in prayer; Mr. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., contributes a dis- 
cerning appreciation of Francis Thompson’s prose; Dr. 
James J. Walsh gleans some interesting facts from the his- 
tory of feminine education; Richardson Wright has an ar- 


ticle on the Russian artel, or village craftsman; P. W. 





Browne writes on the material and spiritual worth of books, 
and there are readable stories and verses besides. 





“The Black and White Book” (Gibson & Perin Co., Cin- 
cinnati, $0.50) is not, as might be presumed, a new volume of 
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diplomatic disentanglements. It is related neither to the 
German “White Book” nor the English “Blue Book”; but is 
perfectly neutral, consisting of thirty charming silhouettes 
of child-life accompanied by suitable rhymes. Beginning with 
their winter sports it carries the little ones through their 
year of play and make-believe. Miss Charlotte Vimont Arnold, 
the author of the booklet, is a recent graduate of the Sacred 
Heart Convent at Clifton, Cincinnati——“Sure Pop and the 
Safety Scouts” (World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.), by Roy 
Rutherford Bailey, is an attractive little book published under 
the auspices of the National Safety Council, and presents the 
safety idéa in the guise of a series of interesting adventures, any 
one of which could easily happen to a child. The leader in these 
episodes is the quaint little “Colonel Sure Pop,” half-human and 
half-elf, whose enthusiasm proves so contagious that not only 
the children of the story, but those also who read it are filled 
with a desire to urge caution and care in the ordinary doings of 
daily life-———“The Emerald Story Book” (Duffield, $1.50), by 
Ada and Eleanor Skinner, is a volume of well-chosen stories 
for spring and the out-of-doors life and includes tales and verses 
by Eugene Field, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Henry Van Dyke, 
Katherine Pyle, Helen Keller, James Baldwin, Hans Christian 
Andersen and others. The myths and legends are interesting and 
amusing, and present flowers, insects and birds as persons. The 
children will enjoy the book. 





The “Water Babies,” a book that is a perpetual joy to all 
children and many adults, has been brought out in delightful 
form by Houghton, Mifflin Company ($2.00). The numerous 
illustrations by W. Heath Robinson are all amusing, and some 
of them are beautiful and will serve to render Kingsley’s charm- 
ing classic even more attractive to little children——“The 
Kingdom of the Winding Road” (Macmillan, $1.25), by Cornelia 
Meigs, is a pretty little excursion into the realms of fancy which 
most boys and girls will enjoy. As the setting is medieval, it is a 
pity that all reference to religion has been omitted. The excision 
of this important factor in the lives and aspirations of medieval 
folk lessens both the artistic effect and the historical truth of 
the picture. 


EDUCATION 


Dabble and Cram 


HERE are schools and schools. I hazard it that this state- 
ment does not fall on your expectant ear with the grateful 
ring of novelty; long usage has dulled its welcome. You are a 
neologist ; you have forgotten the poet’s decies repetita placebit. 
There is no valid reason why you should not occasionally, say 
on greater feasts, allow some aged truth to warm its tottering 
limbs by basking in the refulgence of your distinguished con- 
sideration. Therefore, I shall repeat the ancient apothegm that 
all schools are divided into two classes, which by your leave, I 
shall term the Class of Dabble and the Class of Cram. The 
precise reason of this natural division the philosophic reader 
shall find, unless I forget to allege it, in a subsequent paragraph. 
For the present, let us recall for our mutual instruction, a famous 
representative of each school. And first, out of deference for 
the cloth, the Reverend Lawrence Veal, sometime Chaplain to 
that unfortunate nobleman, the Earl of Bareacres. 


THE BLoomMssury SCHOOL 


You will recollect that in his elegant establishment in Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, this clerical person with his excellent lady, 
prepared young gentlemen for the universities, the senate and 
the learned professions. Thackeray hints that the success of 
this eminently respectable institution was built upon “advertising 
and pushing sedulously,” but this I take to be mere cynicism. 
The real cause I find in Mr. Veal’s devotion to “the Curriculum,” 








which was of prodigious extent. Whenever Mr. Veal spoke, he 
used the very longest and finest words in the dictionary, “rightly 
judging that it was as cheap to employ a handsome, large and 
sonorous epithet, as to use a stingy little one,” and he founded 
his curriculum on the same broad philosophy. “The young 
gentlemen in Hart Street,” records Thackeray, “might learn a 
something of every known science.” Mr. Veal had provided an 
orrery (look it up in the dictionary if you don’t know what it 
means), an_ electrifying machine, a turning lathe and a select 
library, and had transmogrified the wash-house into a theater. 
This list of facilities sounds like the description of a Gary School, 
and fully proves that our ancestors were not the preadamitic 
beings which our fancy sometimes paints. It also shows beyond 
cavil, that Mr. Veal’s pupils did not suffer from lack of proper 
opportunities. 


VEAL AND ASCHAM 


Unfortunately, however, intensive criticism indicates that as a 
teacher of youth Mr. Veal cannot be ranked with Ascham. He 
seems to have talked too much, for one thing, and a verbose 
teacher makes a mute pupil. As a disciplinarian, he held too 
literally to a belief in the sanctity of the individual’s aspirations 
for liberty: no Orbilius plagosus, he anticipated the methods 
ascribed to the Warden of the School for Social Reform at Sing 
Sing. Other phenomena, difficult of reconciliation, present them- 
selves to the careful historian. Mr. Bluck, for instance, although 
he ha@ arrived at the age of twenty-three and used to weep over 
the insuperable difficulties of Eutropius, was accounted worthy 
of a prize at the end of the year; and Georgy Osbourne, a lazy 
little scamp, was pronounced “excellent” in three languages. It 
is hard to escape the-conclusion that the pupils had a lengthy 
curriculum which they were allowed to ignore. Possibly Mr. 
Veal, like many of his professional brethren since his time, found 
no other course open to him; but considering the evidence, this 
genteel establishment in Hart Street, Bloomsbury, must stand as 
a representative of the Class of Dabble. Let us now call a 
model of the Class of Cram. 


THE BRIGHTON SCHOOL 


Mrs. Pipchin’s ideal of a school was realized in Dr. Blimber’s 
famous establishment. “I have heard that it is very strictly con- 
ducted,” she remarked, rubbing her ancient nose vigorously, “and 
there is nothing but learning going on from morning to night.” 
Let no jump be made to the conclusion that the bitter memory of 
the Peruvian mines, coupled with the carking care of bringing 
up the saturnine Master Bitherstone, and the daily shampooing 
of little Miss Pankey, debars this venerable lady from expressing 
an opinion on the subject of schools. If she sins, she sins in 
good company; most of us share her ideals. Dickens observes 
that there was no nonsense about Mrs. Pipchin, and there was 
no nonsense about Dr. Blimber’s school, except that crassest of 
nonsense, the kind that only a pedagogue can invent and defend. 
“The studies went round like a mighty wheel,” writes our au- 
thority, “and the young gentlemen were always stretched upon 
it.” This is the school which most of us, who pride ourselves on 
being “practical common-sense people” want for our children. 
Sometimes we get it. Dr. Blimber agrees with Mr. Veal in pro- 
viding an ample curriculum; he differs from this gentleman in 
believing that it is to be followed, regardless of consequences. 
He proposes, not to educate, not even to instruct, but “to cover 
the matter.” Persons of the intellectual capacity of Mr. Toots 
are the usual product of the School of Cram. Neither Cram 
nor Dabble has any place in a civilized community, but on the 
whole I prefer the School of Dabble. It is a trifle more human. 


Our Own SCHOOLS 


There are then, schools and schools; they did not end with the 
passing of the Victorian Age. Like the world, they are still toc 
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much with us. With scarcely an exception, our modern secondary 
schools are suffering from that dread disease, Enlargement of 
the Curriculum. Have you never heard of a Catholic high 
school in which adolescent boys and girls are forced “to cover the 
matter” in Latin, Greek, English (with author-study and compo- 
sition), Evidences of Religion, Science (Physics, or Chemistry, 
or Biology), History, Mathematics, French or German, with 
ruffles of elocution and frifls of music or china-painting? In all 
your travels, have you never beheld the Veal or Blimber methods 
in operation in a Catholic high school? Without comment upon 
the keenness of your vision or the delicacy of your sense of 
hearing, I accept your statement that our Catholic schools have 
all the perfection possible in created beings. Glowing then, with 
the sense of our excellence, let us take a little unholy pleasure in 
those shortcomings of the secular secondary schools, set down 
in the New York Sun for October 24, by a number of college 
presidents. 


PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS 


Dr. Heaps of Milton University, Baltimore, considers the first 
fault of the secondary school to be “that the courses are too 
broad.” He thinks that the secondary school should insist upon 
“a mastery of elementary English” and upon such disciplinary 
studies as “Latin, Greek, Algebra, Geometry and one elementary 

Concentration and discipline rather than breadth and 
are the crying needs of our preparatory schools.” Dr. 
Judson of the University of Chicago, writes that secondary 
schools “would be benefited: 1. If the subjects of instruction 
were fewer; 2. If the time devoted to a given subject were longer, 
in order that a more thorough grasp of that subject might be 
attained; 3. If there were less attention to social activities, 
athletics and the like.” Dr. Ellis of Ohio University is of the 
opinion that “the present high school courses are too pretentious. 
Quality of work is sacrificed to quantity. Such a course 
really prepares for nothing definitely. Depth counts as 
much as length in educational effort. Fewer studies and those 
better taught and more intensively studied by the pupils, suggest 
conditions that will develop mental power.” 


science. 
cuiture 


FURTHER CRITICISM 


Other college presidents have expressed similar opinions in the 
New York Times. In the issue for September 5, Dr. Sparks of 
the Pennsylvania State College, Dr. Currell of the University of 
South Carolina, Dr. Mees of the Rose Polytechnic Institute, Dr. 
Eggleston of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Dr. Harris 
of Elmira College, unite in the criticism that “the attention of 
the pupils is dissipated by the attempt to teach too many sub- 
jects.” In the same journal for August 15, Dr. Thwing of West- 
ern Reserve University, says that “the subjects are now too 
numerous” and suggests that “four or five great subjects repre- 
sent both in quantity and quality, a proper course for a pre-col- 
lege school.” “The great bane of all secondary school training,” 
writes Dr. Evans of Ripon College on September 12, “is the 
multiplicity of subjects and the painlessness of methods. We 
need more tonic of astringency for the brain. The psychology 
of interest has been overworked. The education of the will is 
the prime essential. I would have the high school take fewer 
studies and compel thoroughness.” 


OURSELVES AND OTHERS 


Wise heads wag assent; the tireless makers of school pro- 
grams alone remain untouched by the justice of these reflections. 
Of a truth, it is pleasant to know that they do not in the least 
apply to our own high schools and academies. Our scientifically 
planned curricula banish the Veals and the Blimbers from our 
midst, and secure almost automatically “that power of accurate, 
comprehensive, large and well-proportioned thinking” which Dr. 
Thwing deems the ideal to be aimed at in secondary education. 








We do not believe that the mind of a boy or girl of fourteen 
winters can be concentrated upon eight subjects of instruction. 
Holding this to be actual dissipation, fatal to normal development, 
we select a few subjects of proved educational value for in- 
tensive study, and with pity in our eyes, watch the wicked world 
of secular secondary instruction as it merrily dances along the 
primrose path of fads and fancies. 

We have our virtues; who may doubt it? But after all, would 
not a sincere prayer for the gift of seeing ourselves, not as others 
see us, but as we are, profit us more than this somewhat phari- 
saic self-congratulation ? Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Lemon Frappé and the Y. W. P. A. 


**T'IS Chicago. A room in the Great Northern Hotel is ablaze 

with light and alive with an engaging bevy of sweet young 
damosels. Mesdames, their mothers, are there too. A charming 
debutante is seated at the piano, her nimble fingers dancing out a 
lively air, the while in pairs the girls go gracefully through 
terpsichorean mazes. In one corner of the room is a table set 
with flowers and lemon frappé. Thither ever and anon the 
gay young creatures repair for refreshment. Light hearts, 
sparkling eyes, innocent jollity! Pray, what can the merry com- 
pany be? 

SocIoLocicaL Buns 


Let us inquire of the Chairlady of the Young Women’s Prot- 
estant Auxiliary, “the seventeen-year-old Christian Sociologist,” 
as a Chicago reporter gallantly calls her. 

_“We brought our erring sisters here,” she tells us, “to 
give them a good time. We know what we are doing. 
These girls are of the same flesh and blood as we are. 
They have done wrong because they haven’t had a chance 
to do right. We are giving them that chance tonight. We 
will offer them entertainment, we will show them the 
beauties of clean living, we will open our clean arms to them 
and they can enter, clean!” 


Not all these happy girls, then, whom we see in the brilliant 
room are innocent of the “Scarlet Letter.” No, kind reader, 
some dozen or fifteen are here whom the Protestant Women’s 
National Alliance has reclaimed from a life of sin; these un- 
fortunates, though not saved in the first instance by the Young 
Women’s Protestant Auxiliary, are nevertheless, as its ingenuous 
seventeen-year-old chairlady says, being kept saved through in- 
nocent amusement by the Y. W. P. A. 

The means, therefore, by which the Y. W. P. A. intends to 
keep these women of the pave from pursuing their course of sin 
further is by innocent amusement. Indeed, the sweet seventeen- 
year-old chairlady is quite confident of her authority for these 
means. “Christ said, ‘Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.” We feel we are carrying out the spirit of His teachings.” 


GRACE OR AMUSEMENT? 


But search the Scriptures as we may we cannot find it any- 
where said that Christ advised sinful women, as a means to re- 
gain and hold God’s friendship, to enjoy themselves innocently. 
He had a great deal to say to sinners about penance as a way 
to the Kingdom of God, but nothing about innocent amusement. 
And while, of course, we have nothing but admiration for the 
charitable spirit that informs these methods of the Y. W. P. A., 
we cannot but smile at the futility of the methods themselves. 
For, even supposing these women already reconciled with God, 
the only real help to persevere that they would find in the action 
of the Y. W. P. A. is sympathy. And sympathy is the smallest 
item in the needs of women of this character. Above all the 
current of God’s grace must flow into their parched and shriveled 
souls through its sacramental channels. Then they must live 
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apart from the world in retirement and discipline; and this must 
constitute the least penance they have to perform in expiation. 
Finally, they need, constantly, daily, the loving care and sympathy 
of devoted women whose hearts beat for Christ only; not the 
occasional chit-chat of slips of girls. 

Just here I can fancy some indignant reader exclaiming: “There 
you are again! Never a new idea is started outside the Catho- 
lic Church but AMERICA “ups with its hammer” of destructive 
criticism and pops it on the head! “Why doesn’t it stop negativing 
everything and give us something positive!” Nay, nay, dear 
reader, I do not say that you would be guilty of so absurd a 
protest, nor yet that your friends would be so foolish. I only 
say I can fancy someone exclaiming in this wise. Even then, on 
reflection, this indefinite someone might repent his words. But 
if he didn’t, I would say to him that AMERIcA offers weekly for 
our wants new things and old, the treasure-house of the Catho- 
lic Church, and for this particular want that great work of a 
part of the Catholic Church, the work of the Good Shepherd 
nuns. 


SOCIOLOGICAL EXPERTS 


And indeed, I wonder how many of us Catholics are aware of 
the magnificent activity, magnificent at least in Christ’s eyes, of 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd? If I were to tell the sweet 
young creatures of the Y. W. P. A. that the Good Shepherd nuns 
in this country alone have reclaimed for Christ, not for lemon 
frappé and innocent amusement, 100,000 women; if I were to tell 
our censorious reader, imaginary, mind you, that at present in the 
United States 1,200 Good Shepherd nuns have under their care 
7,000 of these poor girls, I can imagine the former in despair 
throwing the lemon frappé out the window, and the latter in 
tears of repentance inditing the editor a note of apology. 

Mark S. Gross, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The influence Protestantism has acquired in Japan is worthy of 
notice. There are at present in that country, the Epworth 
Herald informs us, 728 ordained Japanese ministers, 713 un- 
ordained Protestant workers, and more than a hundred thousand 
students in 1,875 Sunday schools. About 13,000 pupils attend 
the boarding schools, day schools and kindergartens. In the 
theological seminaries there are 400 candidates for the ministry, 
and 350 women are being taught in the Bible schools. During the 
last thirty years the total number of copies of the Bible or portions 
of the Bible distributed throughout the Sunrise Kingdom has 
amounted to six millions. Everywhere in the mission fields 
Protestantism is intensely active and Catholics must feel that 
the decisive hour has come for them to uphold and strengthen 
their own missions. 





The Independent gives the following brief outline of the much- 
discussed Taylor system of efficiency. 

1. Find ten or fifteen men in a given trade peculiarly skilled 
in the work to be analyzed. 2. Study their exact series of 
elementary motions or operations, with implements used. 
3. Study with a stop-watch the time required to make such 
elementary movements, then select the quickest way of doing 
each. 4. Eliminate all slow, false and useless movements. 
5. Collect into one series the quickest and best movements, 
as well as the best implements. 6. Standardize all work ac- 
cordingly, and train workers in new methods. 7. Provide 
just rewards and human interest, factors in rousing, im- 
pelling and educating workers. 


The Taylor system, as at present promoted, has aroused con- 
siderable opposition, particularly on the part of the labor unions, 
who believe that it is exploited in the interest of the em- 
ployer only. An independent objection urged against it is that 
human beings are not to be treated as machines, and that under 





it labor would lose the little joy and spontaneity it still possesses. 
The system has been enthusiastically advocated as well as bit- 
terly opposed. If ruthlessly employed it will lead to the nervous 
collapse of the workers. 





Considerable progress has been made by the Marist Brothers 
in Japan. Their primary school and lyceum at Tokyo count 850 
pupils; Osaka has 700 pupils, of whom 625 are following the 
catechetical instructions. There are seven Japanese lay teachers 
engaged at this institution, all of them converts and deeply in- 
terested in the work for souls. Native Catholic teachers, gradu- 
ated by the Japanese Government, have the confidence of the 
pupils and enjoy greater influence among them, it is said, than 
Europeans. At the Nagasaki school the number of boys has in- 
creased from 100 to 280 since its transformation from a com- 
mercial school into a lyceum. Urakania has some sixty boys 
destined for the Church; St. Joseph’s College at Yokahama has 
likewise begun the new school year with satisfactory prospects. 
The good work thus accomplished by the Marist Brothers in the 
primary and high schools can now be gradually supplemented 
by the labors of the Jesuits in their own and the public uni- 
versity. 





Mr. Barnum was evidently on safe ground, the Springfield 
Union says, when he held that the American public liked to be 
humbugged. “Certainly if the public does not like to be imposed 
upon, a goodly percentage of those comprising it are very 
willing to give proof of their gullibility.’ This fact is further 
impressed upon us by a Washington dispatch stating that in the 
last four years the American public has been swindled out ot 
$239,000,000 by a variety of fraudulent schemes. The Post Office 
Department is striving to some extent to check this wholésale 
victimizing by the occasional issuance of fraud orders where 
schemes are evidently open to just suspicion. The order denies 
the person named in it the use of the mails. “Perfectly legiti- 
mate home enterprises in need of capital can go begging until 
they starve to death, but the people still have millions to waste 
on fakes.” 





Don Miguel Maura, brother of the celebrated statesman and 
ex-Premier, Don Antonio Maura, recently died in the island of 
Mallorca. He was the founder of the Eucharistic Center, popular 
through Spain, and particularly flourishing in Madrid. Its purpose 
covers in part the work of the Extension Society in our own 
country, by supplying poor churches with all the articles neces- 
sary for “duly and decorously carrying out the Divine worship.” 
He was moreover the author of various devotional books, 
the best known of which, “Eucharistic Harmonies,” likewise 
draws its inspiration from the Hidden Lord within the Blessed 
Sacrament. For His service too he educated and trained a sound 
and highly cultivated clergy during the twenty years of his 
rectorship of the Seminary of Palma de Mallorca. The mag- 
nificent college church which he erected is considered one of 
the wonders of the island. His loss will be felt by the Spanish 
Church and clergy. 





Henri Fabre, the “insects’ Homer,” who recently died at the 
age of ninety-two years, said many things worthy of considera- 
tion. Among them is the following: 


Because I have stirred a few grains of sand on the shore 
am I in position to know the depths of the ocean? Life has 
unfathomed secrets. Human life will be erased from the 
archives of the world before we possess the last word that 
the gnat has to say to us. Scientifically nature is a riddle 
without a definite solution to satisfy man’s curiosity. Hy- 
pothesis follows hypothesis; the theoretic rubbish heap ac- 
cumulates and truth ever eludes us. To know not to know 
might well be the last word of wisdom. 


Well said and true! To distinguish between absolute truth 
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and plausible assumption is the lesson modern science and its 
popular votaries have still to learn. When this is thoroughly 
understood and applied, there will be no longer any question of 
conflict between scientific and religious truths, for nature and 
religious truths alike come from God who cannot contradict 
Himself in His works or in His words. 


“But for good luck, there go I.” This thought, says the 
Saturday Evening Post, is the beginning of real charity. Christ 
has set us a still higher standard: that in the poor we see Him- 
self, that we do for them what we would wish to do for Him, 
knowing that He receives all as done unto Himself. Yet the 
above thought too should urge us on both to gratitude towards 
God and generosity towards our neighbor. 

It is an excellent thing now and then to look yourself in 
the eye and ask where you might have been if the scene had 
been set for you somewhat differently. You began, say, in 
a comfortable home, where you were properly nourished 
and protected. You went to school, where, though you did 
not learn a great deal, you at least had free and pleasant 
space in which to grow and play. You associated with a 
comfortably placed, uplooking sort of people; and when you 
struck out for yourself very likely some of them said a 
pleasant word for you that helped. 


Started in poverty and pinched hard in youth, we too might 
have succumbed in the struggle. It is well, therefore, and ac- 
cording to the will of Christ, that we change positions in imagi- 
nation and do for those in need and affliction, what we would 
that they should have done for us were the tables turned in 
reality 

The Sisters of Charity of Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
have begun preparations for the commemoration of the cen- 
tenary celebration, in 1917, of the coming of the Sisters of 
Charity to New York City. The College of Mount Saint Vin- 
cent is a growing institution, and new buildings are needed for 
its adequate expansion. The raising of a building fund has 
therefore been enthusiastically undertaken by the Alumne. The 
Sisters of Charity have widely expanded the sphere of their 
activity during the century of their labors in the great metropo- 
lis and their efficiency has met with deserved success. This hope 
therefore expressed by the President of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion should not be unfounded: That outside the ranks of their 
own Alumnze “many other friends of the Sisters of Charity 
among the clergy and laity will gladly come forward and con- 
tribute their quota of help on this memorable anniversary.” The 
resolution to begin with the building fund for Mount Saint Vin- 
cent was taken in a meeting attended by two hundred and fifty 
members of the Alumnz Association. “On every side,” said 
the President, “other Alumnz are giving munificent help to 
their Alma Mater, surely the Alumnz of Mt. Saint Vincent will 
emulate the most zealous and most generous of them all.” 





The pathetic stories of girls dwelling in squalid tenements 
and barely succeeding in keeping body and soul together from day 
to day by constant labor, were again revealed in a recent Chi- 
cago investigation of the garment trade. The witnesses came 
from the “cheaper shops” and hence their tales were at times 
peculiarly pitiful. Here are some of the recorded instances: 


Alderman Geiger. “No time at all. I work right through 
the noon. hour because I can’t live on $5.00 a week. I can’t 
live on that and help my mother, who lives in: the old 
country.” The witness said she was paid by the piece, and 
by working at top speed throughout the day occasionally 
she was able to earn $7.00. 


So in many a dingy shop and lonesome tenement the “Song 
of the Shirt” is still sung as the poet heard it long ago and ex- 
pressed it in words that are among the saddest in the English 
tongue. 





The Census Bureau has completed its estimates of the popula- 
tion of cities having over 8,000 inhabitants. The 1910 official 
population and the 1915 estimates of the ten leading American 

cities are as follows: 





| 1910. 1915. 
fe OR. eee eer 4,766,883 5,468,190 
SR Ee Oe Se os 2,185,283 2,447,045 
PUNE Sag Uk Sdeccas codwissee 1,549,008 1,683,664 
MED, of Lee ac ilddd atanseckataeessn 687,029 745,988 
ON RT he OP ee 670,585 745,139 
i Serene 560,663 656,975 
Di Re al gta a as og ee adele dod ata 558,485 584,605 
SUD is cscs cc lveveveusnsassbann 533,905 571,984 
|) MIE os éoude (ate ckatns dsaneevameas 465,766 554,717 
| IS tas cist ing a cbacacimies < Meike aa eae 423,715 461,335 


Cleveland is dissatisfied with the position assigned to it and 
claims that its population exceeds that of St. Louis. In answer to 
Cleveland’s appeal the Census Bureau has approved the request for 
a new census and the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has raised 
$12,000 to pay the expenses. St. Louis has made like application 
and the executive order of President Wilson is awaited to under- 
take the work. Boston, it appears, is calmly satisfied to hold her 
position between the two conflicting rivals. The phenomenal 
growth recorded for some of the leading cities within recent 
years is largely due to annexation of populous territory by ex- 
tension of the city limits. 





“All that is loftiest, sturdiest, strongest and most uncompro- 
mising; all that is most truly sacred in the artistic development 
of our people precedes the days of the Reformation.” These 
are not the words of a Catholic obscurantist. They come from 
the land whence the Reformation took its rise, from the Uni- 








Grace Gross told of an alleged system for evading the 
ten-hour law: “I go to work at 6, but I am not supposed 
to punch the time clock until 7:30.” 
Bessie Alt, who earns $4.00:a week, said that she kept 
within her income by walking two miles to and from work 
and spending only twenty-five cents a day for food. 
Fannie Berg told of a system of fines: “If damage is 
done to a garment, the offender is fined $1.50 or $2.00. If 
the offender is not known, we all are assessed twenty-five 
cents apiece.” 
Anna Simsky testified that she worked from 5:30 a.m. to 
p.m “How much time did you take for lunch?” asked 


~ 


| obvious testimony of the present and the past. 
| are not uncommon in our day. 


| tantism, a disappointment. 





versity of Berlin, from a Protestant leader of historic research, 
bearing witness to Protestant readers of a truth which history 
cannot deny. They are from the pen of Kurt Breysig and 
appeared in the Tag as part of am article calling upon Prot- 
estants to cast aside their prejudices. and unfounded accusa- 
tions against the Catholic Church and study her doctrines and 
practices in a sincere and friendly spirit. “The Catholic ages of 
our nation represent the time of its vigorous youth, not yet 
rationalistic and therefore all the stronger,” he writes, “but the 
living Catholic Church is the living witness of this youth.” Ad- 
vancing even farther he thus casts a gauntlet before our material- 
istic age: 

He whose intellect and spirit have not yet been entirely 
blinded by the poverty and excessive emptiness of our time 
may divine from the simplest village church that not only 
faith, but the might and intellect of humanity are lifted 
there to a height which our age could never have been able 
to attain of its own power, nor could any other century 
have reached to it unaided since the days of the separation 
from the Catholic Church. 


Such is the writer’s impartial conclusion necessitated by the 
Voices like his 
They express the deeper, truer 
Materialism has proved a failure; Protes- 
Truth and beauty and human hap- 
piness must all be sought in that Church for which the hearts 
of men are yearning, often unconsciously. Within her fold 
alone they can find all that they have long desired 


thought of our age. 








